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The Shape of Things 


WITH THE ATTACKS OF THE AMERICAN FIRST 


and Ninth armies across the R 


5 C R¢ l | we 
front offensive has got off to a promising s! The 1 sary 
I e] ies to th n on the 1m} [ ct 
of the front re cat 1 on 1 fl 

I 


many in ft I i ! ‘fo le cl i 

t the Saar-Moselle. T! ons pinned he ¢ 

bo ind below t Ci I p! La { [ 
the German flanks slowly k toward tl \ 
well-defended cente The Ger sa out t 
lecting dividends from their Decer of t 
dividends have been real: the diso zation of t v " 
Al en d them, at fi to sh » the « tr l 
helped halt the Russians on the Oder, and nd, to ft 

( ize the conse ly this | } t 
before Eisenhower could mount this major offen 


+ 
IT WILL THUS BE HARD GOING 


Anglo-American and Red armies can join hands on the 


BEFORE THE 
North German plain Allied aircraft are doing a massive job 


of isolating the battlefield in the west, making it difficult for 


é 


the Germans either to reinforce or to withdraw: and 

be possible for Eisenhower to fulfil his stated intention of 
destroying the enemy west of the Rhine where he s: 
This would make the Rhine crossing and break-thre to 
the heart of Germany far simpler, but ( ; ? 
true to form they will fight a large-scale dela r action on 
the Cologne plain while pulling the bulk r 
back to the Rhine’s east bank. In this ca will be a 
repetition of what has happened east of 1—-ane 
pause for regrouping, the gradual swingir | 
battle line along the river, and a t 

The Russians have been o ed with t 

operation for the past two 

along the Oder and mopping up in the ’ 
the last plunge toward Berlin. One milestone was passed 
last week with the reduction of Pozn fall should 


ease Zhukov’s supply problems cor 
toward Berlin should proba not be expect intil 
Russian line runs roughly north and south from Stettin to 


Gor! itz. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN MEXICO 


entered its second week with the encouraging prospect of 











The NATIOv March 2 


Benes’s political percep 


} 
i if 


IF FURTHER PROOF WERE NEEDED OF PRESIDpg 2 *PPly’ 

) tion, 1t was provided by the Senate 
specch to the British in which he describe 

ing how fat blish in Czecho 

North An found a loud echo in the f th mi ho have rried the chief burden of the w 

phere. Ey arrives in Czechoslovakia his C 

to criticism, resign and the ministries will be taken over by 

lived and fought within the ¢ . 

Czech government it , with leaders like Jan ?} . co 


in Mexico, Mateo Mar ju Ca t was witl by those who have 


Uruguay 
the purty 


. P . bs £1 
have in the maintenance of peace, bt { enlarging 1 ru ce jobs | 


for ppeasem 
osts 


if Man 


ruay asks that the chart fascists. On the whole it has presented better 
tion should contain ; neral guaranty of the territorial in- other exiled government eople fighting for 
legrity and political independ > of all mbers. The same Nevertheless, Dr. Benes realizes that the problem lization 
unanimous one of id ut of emotions; that people who hai mais & 
pening German occupation are in a different spiritual state { — 
Padilla, lez gecusly with “the Dantesque spec who have fought from abroad. He wants no anta a 
privilege 


f men without homes *n away by tuberculosis, malaria, arise between the forces of resistance and the f 
malnutrition, and s:'1cosis,”” the perpetuation of which makes leaders in exile. And so he is asking the people inside ( syaings © 
absolutely illusory any tal! feguagding democracy and slovakia to take over the government at once. The N wdess 
freedom in Latin Ameri me the probiem of fighting known about this plan for many months, although iS 


totalitarianism should be attacked from that angle and that not at liberty to refer to it. Obviously, the decision 
government spokesman should utter the great truth that improvised at the last moment but is the result o! 
as long as the Latin American masses are condemned to live thinking. But although this was an old idea of Dr 


as to whe! 

nloyees as 

Oic 4 

e Senate 

in their present poverty, the ground will be ready for Nazi the experience of other European governments returned cur WA 
, - ‘ ° iri 4 

work in the Western Hemisphere exile gives added weight to the wisdom of his soluti 


agitators to carry out their Hem: 
: lyust f 


cven after they have been smashed in Germany, a lent op 
> - Tabor sp 

THE LIQUIDATION OF FEUDALISM IN 1! Lal a 

BUT AGREEMENT ON MAIN ISSUES SHOULD NOT Balkans and in other areas liberated from the Nazis : re DELOw 


u A 
be allowed to obscure the immense »f the United whose political and social implications can hardly _— 
States that still prevails and that found expression even dur- estimated. In Poland, Rumania, and Hungary t! ge 
ing the first week of the conference. Although Secretary of landed estates which for centuries formed the backbo rongry * 

uld ens 
nperil th 
fectly true 


wages, m«¢ 


State Stettinius won the sympathy of his audience by facing class economy are rapidly being dissolved and the 


the problem of Nazi-fascist infiltration with greater frank- tributed to the peasants. Up to now we have had no 
ness than the State Department usually employs and by information about what is happening in those East | 


stressing the need of zg erica a full part ia territories occupied by the Russians. But it is logical to 
’ 1 nd they : 


e WLB. 


teei I 


the organization of peace, a great deal of resentment still that the Junker estates, those traditional breeding g 
surrounds the controversial question of Argentina. As we for Prussian militarism, will also be demolished. | 


said euitcrially last week, very few delegates disagree with words, an economic process which normally would 
Washington on the pro-Nazi character of the Farrell-Perén taken many decades has been rushed toward fulfilment 


regime. The Ges po methods catalogued so precisely by pressure of events. Those who have thought that 


John W. White on another page ot t sue are well known social order could somehow be rescued out of the 
in Latin America. What they the fact that our destruction of the war should watch this developm 
diplomacy has hand were under profound attention. Just how the feudal system will b 
our exclusive jurisdiction, | nting the conference witl dated is of secondary importance in comparison to 
toric fact. Perhaps it will be necessary after the war t 
different regulations to the distribution of land from 


what amount 


tude toward fa 
fort of certain dele igton has de- now being put into effect. Perhaps the complicated pro 
med that the American delegation intery 1 to prevent the inherent in any agrarian reform will demand the form 


presentation ik with Franco, of new economic solutions; in some countries it may ! 


But some : taken place. collectivization, in others to the creation of small farn 


Two had de- no matter what the final pattern may be, the important 


t 
) 


ban resolution was to note at this moment is that a revolution is in | 
ready on pay » had seen it. which, in some countries at least, is wiping out io 
Has someone amor been whisper- months the social injustices of three centuries. 
ing to the Latin 4 ricar he nco regime was wi 
running into its la nth ¢ quote a New York Times 


dispatch) and tl ynsequently it ; not worth while MANPOWER LEGISLATION SEEMS TO GROW MORE 
tangled weckly. While the House has passed a work-or-light 


»> hace th 
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yw applying only to men between eighteen and forty-five, 





the Senate Military Affairs Committee has reported an en- 
ely different kind of bill applying to all working men and 


women. The principles and many of the provisions of 





the 
cial 


- measure have much to recommend them. The Senate 


uld strengthen the powers of the War Manpower 
t 


mission to enforce employment ceilings and to move 


mn 


be nen and women from non-essential to essential empioy- 
The bill would give statutory power to labor-manag 

ommittees, protect the seniority rights of workers in 

bs from which they are moved, and pay the transporta- 

sts of displaced workers. It would also tighten up th 

r Manpower Commission’s authority to conduct labo: 

zation surveys in both private plants and army-navy 
ysenals and shipyards, and also in the military services 


e too many able-bodied young men are filling desk jobs 


} lislike those provisions which would continue th 
leged position of agricultural employers under 

gs amendment and the extraordinarily harsh penalties 

to five years in jail and $10,000 fine) imposed on farn 
rs who leave their jobs. This provision and confusion 

to whether the general penalties of the bill apply to em- 

es as well as employers foreshadow quite a wrangle on 

e Senate floor. % 

THE WAR LABOR BOARD'S ACTION IN REFUSING 
tyust the Little Steel formula has provoked the expected 

nt opposition from both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 

cfm labor spokesmen point out that in many industries wages 


low the danger level and that if overtime is eliminated 
victory in Europe millions of families will be faced 
destitution. Against this the WLB public members 
gly uphold the view that any breach in the formula 
ld endanger the entire stabilization program and thus 
nperil the living standards of all workers. While it is per- 


tly true that millions of workers still receive substandard 


res, most of these are unorganized or weakly organized, 
id they are thus precluded from bringing their case before 
WLB. The chief pressure for the revision of the Little 
eel formula comes not from these groups but from the 
organized unions whose members have already won 
lard wages, both 
is 


be 


iparatively high wages. Relief for substan« 


idustry and among white-collar workers, can best 


é 
ic 


led, as the WLB points out, by amendment of th 


Wages and Hours Act to provide a higher minimum, a st p 
has already been proposed by Senator Pepper. Labor's 


ment that it will be left holding the bag after the wats 
in Europe will not bear too close analysis. As the WLB 


_ = } J 
oints out, not only weekly wages but average hourly wages 
isen more than the cost of living. Elimination of o 


ffect of red 


may cause hardship but will not have the ¢ 
ving standards below pre-war levels. Barring the ena 
nt of a 60,000,000-job program, Iabor’s overall prospects 


1 


period are indeed bleak. But labor leadershi 


I 
1 be enlightened enough to recognize that the scuttling 
1 


post-war 


' the stabilization program will only intensify lab 


urdshy 


ps in the reconversion period. 








COMING IN THE NATION 
Who Are the Partisans? by Miélton Bracker 

















The New International 


eet VOICE ¢ ‘ 
in post le 
{ birth in 1 ion we ( new 
{ ae-uni ) Of pe d ( he f ' ( 
S ce } ( ra I Oi 
t to be t il 
ery 1in § w 1 \ l 
Ci es 2 ) \ { 
( I € or i i l 
( i ) 
Ol Oo ) 
U ¢ S$ C i ) ¢ 
j 

J C CSC 
t 1 ¢ i Te\ ( l Al II {i ‘ 
Ine! { | Fé i l l } is. oi Lj ( 
£ ( I Trades | yn ( 

I ] fo ay 
I on ( Oo as to n ri l or 
bership the Russian unions and national movemet i} 
( I. O. which had been excluded under 
country, one organization.” But both the R 
C. I. O. favored a new irt, and they wer 
the Confederation of Latin American Workers 
sentatives of a number of European count: I ar 
the mactivity of the I. F. T. U. during the « It sho 
they considered, have rendered far more assistance to 
in countries overrun by Germany. 

In the face of this opposition Citrine backed down 
saved face with a reservation clause stating that the r 
tion was “in no way binding on the on ng 
conference, which have the right to pt or reject 


constitution 


able, however, 


next full meeting of the I. F. T. U. is lil to be 
to its euthanasia 

This situation leaves the A. F. of L., the o 
hold-out from the world conference, in a completely i 
position. George Meany, its secretary-treasurer, has de 
that the A. F. of L. will consider the ne lg 
“a rival organization” to the I. F. T. U., but it is « 
to see what rivalry there can be between the kind of 
ous youth the yet unnamed organization 

nd a rather sad corpse. Quite obviously a 1 
includes the Russian, British, French, and ( 
pean and Latin American unions, the C. I. O 
growing trade unions of the col } 
chance of being accepted as the voice of 
than a federation composed of the A. | I 
oddments. Realism should make th pl é 
to the A. F. of L., but we fear that pr obstin 
keep It from taking the pla e held O} ror | 
group. 

One of the chief objectives of th v int or 
organization is to claim a share “in determ ll 
tions of the peace and post-war settlemen 
labor, with so preat a part in winning the war,” a 


festo app 





he 


of the proposed body.” It seems most improb- 


roved by 


that there 


will be many dis 


the London conference 


Organized 


1 
declared, 


not leave to others . . . the » responsibility for maxing 


the peace.” In line with this a request was made for eftective 


trade-union represent nin t! asscembDI1} r the pr posed 
world peace or move- 


ment with the in the 


Dumbarton Oaks plan. The conference made a very 
specific demand ' the 
future of Germany. It wants the occupying ities to 
listen to trade-union advice in reg o the yment of 
reparations in kind and to democratic 
German trade-union movement. In particular, in the event of 
direct use of German labor in making xd the devastation 
wrought during the war, the conference called for interna- 
his is of 


tional supervision with tra le-union participation T 
the utmost importance if such labor is not to degenerate into 
siave labor, undermining the standards of workers every- 
where. Here is one example of the many post-war t isks which 
a fully united and inclusive world organization of trade 


unionists can undertake 


American Supplies and 


Chinese Politics 


ANY fund 


Chinese sit O1 1ce tl furor over 


General Joseph Stilwell t fall. For the 


changes have been favorable Hundreds of 


| } © bnew { lly needed ‘ 
{housands of tons of Dadiy needed war su 


into China over 

reorganization of 

Cheng has involved not 

by five hundred thousan n but the establishment of six 


are 


specialized training school here 4 ican officers a 


ra 
if 


— 


busily engaged in training te: of thousands of Chinese 
) 4 

troops in modern military methods and doctrines. The f 0d 
supply for the army h cen improved; pay has been 
raised; and discipline has been tightened. On the economic 
front there are reports that the new Chinese War Production 
Board established by Donald Nelson has been successful in 
bringing about some increase in war output. Even on the 


rovement has been reported, although 


military front an im; 
most of the Chinese “victories” appear to have been the 
result of Japanese withdrawals, 

But the American public should be on guard against 
shifting from oOver-pessimism to over-optimism. Although 
rclations between American and Chinese officials are much 

y were a few months ago, the underlying 
causes of conflict have not been removed altogether. Gen- 
cral Wedemeyer ha n mitted to attend meetings of 
the Chinese gener a privilege not grant ‘d to Stilwell 

but Chiang Kai-shek has never put into effect his promise 
that the American peneral shoul in command of all 
Chinese forces under tl ‘neralissimo, Although the re- 
moval of Ho Ying-chin as War Minister was generally inter- 
reted as an indication th hungking was determined to 


speed up its participation in the war, his retention as Chicf 





The NAT! 


of Stai nd ius recent appearance as command 


ground forces that are supposed to support an 
landing on the China coast are most disquieting 
chit the leading proponent of the idea that Be ae 
uld best be served by sitting back and T IS neve 
allies win the war ag: pM VIEW, | 
Moreover, the chances of a military or a politi 
ment between Chungking and the partisans of the 


‘DS 


uinst Japan. | 
sroD ysals, [ 
of 


American 
} tat t! e int 


nations last 


west seem more remote than ever. The failure of t! 
Kuomintang-Communist negotiations was a serious 
g g 


to Ambassador Hurley. At first it looked as if Hur! ynother sen 
be able to achieve a settlement where Nelson and agners out 
had tried and failed. Hurley was personally liked by omists, Og 
Kai-shek and spent many week-ends with him. He vy qational of 
mon 

It 

| dollar 


worth 


initially popular with the Communists, but his popu 
is said to have waned when it became evident that 
seeking to bring pressure on them, 


The collapse of Kuomintang-Communist negotiatio: ; 

° , who 

a time when American assistance can be greatly stepped y 

: : ' : : ane : s being mz 

as a result of an opening of the Stilwell Road raises eccke | 
Z Britain 


ous problem with respect to American policy. As long 


“es te sure 
assistance was limited to what could be transported « 


‘ . : t Bretton 
hump by air, the effect of our assistance on the ¢ ae iad 
internal situation was of minor importance. General S eo 

and was SC 
of world t 
a number 
its leading 
to envelor 
aad to def 


aployme! 


appears to have followed the general policy of earma: 
supplies for the troops that were actually engaged in 
ing the Japanese. Very little in the way of assistance 1 
the Communists, but this might be ascribed as m 
geography as to politics. Today, however, the flow ot 
plies is much greater; it will be greater still as soon 
seize a port on the China coast. Criticisn 
Unless present policy is changed, most of these su They may 
will continue to go to the Chungking armies which are | od thes P 
being retrained under American officers. Many of the aa table 
respect 
cers—particularly those who have been to Yenan on ofiici Bio ected 


business—are convinced that the partisans, if properly ara Lue fact £ 


would prove useful allies against the Japanese. They woul eaten bb 
of course have to be brought into a coordinated military ratification 
Ener an lew . sealer oo ! 
effort and almost certainly under American top command. ment with 
Now, the sole military concern of the United States : 5 to fo 
China is to mobilize the maximum military strength again such extet 
the Japanese. Our war supplies must be directed to buildin isk a deb 
up this maximum military strength. They must not be per: To app 
mitted to play a part on one side or the other in the smolder: tion one f 
ing civil war, We cannot think that with the present exten! a the we 
of American military direction in Chungking any of the world, af 
supplies now going over the Ledo Road are being permitted currency | 
to be used against the Yenan forces. If they are—which to cans. both 
;, me —weditie.... ay -orre ic] li: 
us would seem incredible—the way to correct such neg is no issu 
gence would hardly be to send equal supplies to Yenan. We promises t 
are not a party to civil war in China; we are engaged in many Bri 
war to the death with Japan. It is the critical point reached greeing 
in that war which makes a working measure of political an internatio 
military unity in China imperative. Without such unity th hat they 
maximum force cannot be directed against Japan. War sup attain it. 
plies to China can no longer be calculated or divided in te to join B 
of the needs of Chungking or the needs of Yenan but on! ployment, 
in terms of the total plans of the Allies for victory in ‘ outwei ght 


Far East. swiftest ¢ 
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Memo for Congress 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 





1S never a bad idea to listen to the other fellow’s point 


f view, and Congress, in considering the Bretton Woods 
soposals, might profitably give heed to British as weil as 
American criticisms. In this country there ts a general notion 


the international monetary plan approved by forty-fou: 
) | rt ) 


tions last summer is, underneath all its tec 


hnicalities, just 
nother semi-charitable scheme for helping bankrupt for- 
i ¢ seners out of their difficulties. Orthodox bankers and econ- 
omists, together with opponents of any kind of planning, 
sational or international, charge that the proposed interna 
monetary fund violates all the principles of sound 
It will, they say, permit other nations to borrow 
dollars, giving no other security than their own prob- 
worthless currency. This affords a cue to our nation- 
who are always anxious to scream that Uncle Sam 
y made a sucker. 
ain has its economic nationalists, too, but they are 
sure that it was John Bull who was taken for a ride 
Bretton Woods. To their way of thinking the final plan 
represented almost a complete victory for the United States 
and was sO contrived as to reinforce America’s domination 
world trade. This view draws intellectual support from 
a number of Britain’s advocates of planning and some of 
s leading economists. Bretton Woods, they assert, threatens 
envelop Britain once again in a strait-jacket of gold 
and to deprive it of freedom of action in planning for full 
ployment and the vital restoration of its foreign trade. 
Criticisms of this kind are not confined to British radicals. 
hey may be heard from the members of all political parties, 
and they are to be found, in modified form at least, in the 
respectable editorial columns of the London Tymes, the 
Financial News, and the Economist. When I was in Lon- 
don last fall, I was told on good authority that Mr. Mor- 
thau had asked the British government to seek quick 
ratification from Parliament of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ent with the idea that such action might encourage Con- 
gress to follow suit. Preliminary soundings, however, revealed 
extensive opposition that the Cabinet decided not to 
k a debate at that time. 
lo appreciate the point of view that inspires this opposi 
1 one must realize that, for the British, the main issue is, 
the words of the Economist, “whether, in the post-wat 
world, any universal, multilateral, stable-exchange-system 
rrency system will be possible or desirable.’ For Ameri- 
, both supporters and opponents of Bretton Woods, there 
5 no issue here at all; such a system is the only one which 
nises the kind of trade expansion they are hoping for. But 
many Britons with whom I discussed the question, while 
igreeing that freely convertible currencies and multilateral 
nternational trade represented the ideal, hastened to add 
it they were not prepared to sacrifice full employment to 


/ 
1 


attain it. Unless, therefore, the United States was willing 
join Britain in adopting positive plans to insure full em- 
ployment, they felt that the disadvantages of Bretton Woods 


' outweighed its’ advantages, for free exchanges were the 





swittest carriers of the germs of depression. 





re if + be € Oo h < 
American opinion is derived f 1 
h a < _— uw R 
by the strength of ‘‘fre enterprise’ 1 
expect it will resist successfully all ¢ 
planned economy after the war and th 
of booming business with some 
followed fairly rapidly yas wi 
In an etiort to put off this ev 
instead of seeking to expand cons t 
will attempt to market urplu re 
im the popular B h phrase xT 
Unless prompt measures are taken t 


I 


imports to an equal extent, the upshot 


petition with countries | 


centi 


xplaine lin 7, \ 
of the drain of the 
yN 
nh econ who 
impressed by si 
che 
o pay for An 
no longer a mai 
~ ’ rm, al 
are made up mainly of raw 


i> 


Ike 


wo ’ 
£ on the 
Ons t! 
war and 
| 
as 
1 ex t 
ImmMpe { 
mat 1 . 
Materials and 


Britain 


d 
] 
ofr 
Am 
. 
t 
te 


of which are extremely sensitive to changes in the 


income. 


there 


If nation: 


will be a 


tariff or no tariff; if 


early thirties, almost the first shock wil 
foreign suppliers 
Believing that the United St. will 
smooth out its trade cy le and liz C 
l acre! n ‘ 7 and 1, rn ! | ] 
evei, One VOCai nd uential i ¢ 
’ 
irges a policy of insulation. Its sta 7 
under peace-time conditions B: is 
market. The prosperity of a e par 
a considerable number of farei 
} ‘ . , » 
tied to Britain's purchasi 2 pow Bu 
pendent on Britain's ability to sell it 
volume than before the war. Therefore 
} ae. 1 f les! 
of depending on the vagaries of multilat 
der present circumstances might mean t 
x ps 1 1 1 
of the buying on the world market wh 
of the selling, Britain should t to | 
ments This would ena le Brit dif bi 
’ , 
as ieverage in fF ino gu Llc ¢ 
: 
Sion of this idea 1s the transi on Ol 
which has existed as a war-t exp 
i 
international club. Its m ers would 
| ae 1 1 
caves on mMuitiiatera! Cs, ACC; i ¢ 
isn pound , DUC Would - oO 
acquired inside the ¢ ‘ ww 
Obviously such a plan his 1s to 
J I 
Bretton Woods; equally o! 
declaration of economic v ( 
the charmed circle. 1 Br » gover 
- sn rn 
of this fact, and one its chief € 
bitterly to me about “the bilateral boys v 
! 1 1 
calm assum tion that Britain by cd r 
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he able to get away with negotiation ¢ f a series of barter 
aercements without provoking unfavorable reaction 
counter-measures 
The official £0" 1 ; 
Atlantic Charter and the Mutual A: 


to work for the elimination of all trade and exchange bar- 


under the ement 


riers. If Congress pa the Bretton Woods legislation, 


it 4s almost certain that the agreements for the in ernational 


monetary fund and the international bank will be presented 
F 
to Parliament with the Cabinet’s ‘Must’ stamp on it. But 


if Congress listens to the American bankers and either re- 


jects Bretton Woods altogether or amends the plan in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the American Bankers 
Association, then Britain might move toward the bilateral 
be taken as a sign that the 


solution. For this action would 


Washington, February 25 


HE Congressional rumpus over the army order lifting 
the bars against Communists will reverberate unpleas- 
antly abroad. For some time it has been suspected, from 
and 


draftees, that the army was discriminating against soldiers 


the dog-house treatment accorded certain volunteers 
suspected of being Communists. The picture was a mixed 
one, and seemed to depend in part on commanding officers. 
Some persons close to or actually members of the Com- 
munust Party were given important military assignments for 
which they were well fitted by past experience. In other 
cases persons suspected of being Communists were left be- 
hind when their units were sent abroad. There were no 
leaks that I know of which made available to the liberal or 
left press instructions to keep suspected Communists from 
commissions or active service in foreign fields, That there 
were such instructions is now made clear by the leak to the 
Chicago Tribune and the Washington Trmes-Herald of new 
instructions providing for a more liberal policy toward Com- 
munists. For these new instructions the War Department 
deserves public support and applause. Major General James 
A. Ulio, adjutant general of the army, explained in a letter 
to Congressman Dondero that in liberalizing the old instruc- 
tions “consideration was given to the fact that persons in the 
army suspected but not proved to be Communists had not 
proved to be a source of any difficulty and were loyally sup- 
porting the war effort.” As much cannot be said for the 
“exposed” the new army policy. It will 


seem depressingly significant abroad that the section of the 


newspapers which 


American press which has lam pioned the seditionists and 
time after time parall 1 the Goebbels line should have 
enough politic il power to create trouble for the new army 


policy in Congress 
I do not wish to imply that Chairman May of the House 
Military Affairs Comm: 


+e , ' 
is in the Chicago Tribune class. But it will not es pe 


who has ordered an investigation, 


notice 
the 


man aroused by 


‘ | ro +? ’ 
that the Congressional co ittee chal 
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United States was not going to cooperate in reco 


, * P 
and the rebuilding of world trade unless other n 





justed their internal economies to conform with \ 





motions of sound finance. This would give the Brit 





ponents of Bretton Woods their chance. As one o! 
Dr. R. P. Schwarz, wrote in the Fortnightly of 
1944, ° 
ters, still dom 








‘It appears that American opinion in influen 
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mate Lie» 
inated Dy 
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the sucker complex, is aga 





atk heing A . Ac mere e : oa nase 1 
of being duped. As things are, it is desirable tha 


l If it led to a rejection 





tinue under this delusion. 






agreement by Congress, such a move would save th 


countries from the undeserved reproach of ungrat 







which otherwise would certainly be voiced. By such a 





1 ' 


Congress, if for the wrong reasons, would at least do ths 






right thing.” 






“Reds” 


prospect of fair and equal army treatment for Commun 
whom he considers subversive, is the same May ‘of Kent 
who made trouble over the circulation among the ar 
forces of the pamphlet on the races of mankind. This par 
phiet taught the American doctrine of equality in cont: 
tinction to the Nazi philosophy of superior and i 
races. The loudest protest in Congress over the new arm 
policy was from the member who has come closest 
lowing the Nazi line—the unspeakable Shafer of Michigu 
Characteristically, nowhere in the discussion of this 
has any inquiry been made about army policy toward B 
ists, fascists, Christian Fronters, Silver Shirters, or m¢ 

of other anti-Semitic, pro-Axis termite organization 













army seems to have been solely concerned with a political 
party linked emotionally and ideologically with one o! 
allies and not at all concerned with groups linked emotion 
and ideologically with our enemies, That doesn’t make 

In the army's defense it may be argued that its acti 
determined by the Hatch act, which forbids the employme 
by the government of persons who advocate the overthro 
of the government by force and violence. If so, that is 
tional evidence cf the complete inadequacy of the 
and-violence’’ formula to deal with the genuinely subversi« 
movements of our time, movements which will be stimu!ate 
after the war by the Nazi underground. (I am convince 
there will be one.) As a matter of fact, despite Attorns 
General Biddle’s ruling of May 22, 1942, in the Bridge 
case, the Communist Party neither-advocates today no 
for a good many years advocated the overthrow of the g0 












ernment by force and violence. The courts have never rut 
that it comes under the Hatch act, and prosecuting a 

ities would be hard put to prove that it does. Those portio 
of the act were designed to provide a political weapon a 
leftists of various shades, including New Dealers, an 
were so designed by rightist sources which include 







. 


elements in sympathy with Nazism and fascism. Pt 
provisions of the Hatch act thus reflect the covert ani 
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jemocratic forces on whose aid and sympathy the Axis long 





The sooner we get rid of those provisions the better. 





They are a potential fascist weapon for the post-war period 





As the Hatch act is interpreted by the rightists in this 
dispute, it would logically require exemption of 
inists from military service. The army, under its 


urlier orders, had merely barred Communists from commis- 





sions and from certain confidential posts. But the Hatch act 

speaks of employment by government. If army service is em- 

ployment within the meaning of the act, a buck private is as 

an employee as a captain. Would the rightists exempt 

Communists from military service? And how far would they 

extend the term? Some of the difficulties are made clear by 

ifidential letter sent officers on January 31 last out- 

x procedure for ‘'the disposition of subversive and dis- 

ted military personnel.’ “No action,” the War Depart- 

instructions say, ‘will be taken that is predicated on 

ership in or adherence to the doctrines of the Com- 

st Party unless there is a specific finding that the in- 

ljual has a loyalty to the Communist Party as an or- 

n which overrides his loyalty to the United States.” 

» such finding should be based,” the instructions continue, 

the mere fact that the individual’s views on various 

| questions have been the same as the views which the 

Ms Communist Party has advanced.’ I know of some bitterly 

arm nti-Communist liberals who have suffered in the army from 
pplication of just such loose standards. 

the army, as in civilian life and government employ- 

t, to discriminate against persons because of their politi- 


CWS unless those views are an enemy's in war time— 


embark on a course which must ultimately undermine 
pal free government. Anti-Communist leftists who think they 
e this weapon against their. hated political opponents 


away with it are badly mistaken The rl rht will 


wndards. and the standards will be broad enough to 


encompass leftists of many varieties. In the immediate con- 


This Is the 


s add: BY CHARLE 


versiv N WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Staff Sergeant 
}David Dempsey, a Marine Corps combat corre- 


spondent, cabled from Iwo Jima: 


torn Che invasion beach of this island... is a scene of in- 
ridge describable wreckage—all of it American. For two mile 

| ». +1 ‘rom M Suril a atbunee, bite 
ung north trom Mt. suribachi at the soutnern Up ol 

, ’ =< . Vv — 11 { ‘ 

land is a thick layer of debris. Wrecked hulls of scor 
Pues oats testify to the price we paid to get our trocps ashore 
1 — ial sill 
; vital island. ... Japanese artillery, rockets, and heavy 


its. . . had been aimed at the beach long before we 


|. They couldn't miss and they didn’t. Volcanic sand 


is beach is so soft that many of our vehicles were mir 


n before they had gone ten fect... . One can see an 


} 1 ] rita 
tors turned upside down like pancakes on a griddl 








ks brought ashore to unload cargo are tilted at insane 








text, discrimination against Communists in the army is par- 
ticularly idiotic. Everywhere in the world, underground and 
in the armed forces, Communists have distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal. Even a man like Rankin of Mississippi 
seems to recognize the logical difficulty involved in treating 
Communist soldiers as ‘subversive and disaffected’: his own 
remarks as extended in last Monday's Coveress:onal Record 
would make it appear that he is concerned solely with 
“Trotskyite Communists. Remember,’ Rankin said in at- 
tacking the new army instructions, ‘that while they were 
plotting the overthrow of this government, they were also 
plotting to get rid of Stalin and put Trotsky in his place.” 
It is unnecessary to add that the Chicago Trsbane is not wor- 
ried about Trotskyites. Rankin merely added the final im- 
becilic flourish to this affair 

Suppose, is the question put by Shafer, we were fighting 
the Soviet Union? People of Shafer’s ilk find it hard to 
recall that we are not fighting the Soviet Union but, despite 
their best efforts, the Axis. The war of their dreams is a war 
against the Soviet Union. And they do what they can to hurt 
American relations with the U. S. S. R. The committee ap- 
pointed by Chairman May to investigate the armys new 
orders—the careful reader will note that they are still some- 
what ambiguous—<an do a great deal to poison Soviet- 
American friendship. I hope that friends of Allred unity 


in the House will fie! 


it the committee if it tries. Discrimina- 
tion against soldiers thought to be Communists will create 
afi 


a sour impression in more es than Moscow. There 1s 


i 
China, where we are trying to bring about cooperation be- 


tween the Kuomintang and the Communists. And there are 
the liberated countries, where men of var political shades 
have fought side by side with Communists a ist the Nazis. 
An ugly outburst in Congress on this ts: from source 
tainted by Hitler-like ideologies, would case pop- 
ular confidence abroad in America’s dependability as a bul- 
wark against fascism. 
yy / 
ne ree 
S G. BOLTE 
! ] | ] ‘ | ’ r TY 

angles where shells blasted them, anti-tank guns were smashed 


before they had a chance to fire a shot. Even some bulldozers 


: ; ‘ rer ar 
landed too early to clear a path for following vehicles. Artil- 
lery co ild not De landed for tweaty-! r ix 
' | | ’ bettas, sake ee 
Packs, clothing, gas masks, and toil rt $, many « 
them ripped by shrapnel, a ttered across tl and for 
miles. Rifles are blown in half. Letters a str 10nNL 
+} 2s . 
ule UCbOris 
ocattered amid the 
“i Lawc ul 14 ac t} wING OOs desert »a medal 
he boys who did it, as tl lying g deserve a medal, 
P 14] - 
but a lot of them won't | en t me are 
pa sed Ouf. 
, , at , ‘ oo ’7 
This is the face of war. What Sergeant D ey could not 
j | | 7 tie Thied rirth 
tell in h ) dis} atch is how thé ! nor th Ahird, I urth, 


} | lar nO ’ hl ox 
and Fifth Marine divisions {cli: the landing batges Diown 
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up in the water and the quick panicky plunge into the sea with 

juipment pulling your body under; the deadly mortar fire 
on the beach pressing your face, belly, thighs, and toes into 
the sand; the short dashes through the volcanic ash with the 


: 
nearby objective seeming to recede and the Japs shoo 


ting 
srything off at you personally; the men on right and lef 
in quick succession, not by small-arms fire, which 
holes, but by shell fragments and rocket 


ke > neat, ciean 
tear the flesh eply and cause profound shock, 
id, morphine, and plasma; the 


sections being wiped out on the beach before they 


; , ‘ 

in reach these wounded; the empty, outraged feeling of 
‘er? - 

pinned down by the heaviest and most accurate kind 

lire aiter the air torces have by mbed tne damned Littie 


} 


| for seventy-two days and the navy has poured 8,000 
tons of ammunition into it, only to have the Japs crawl right 
' + + r 


caves—Saipan all over again—and shoot at you. 


cross-fire from Mt. Suribachi to the south and the 
ghter strip on the plateau to the north, with no Japs 


rendering and every cave to be dynamited—if you can 


get there before the fire from above cuts you down; the 


fitful sleep in the crater beside a dead man, equally dead 
whether friend or foe; the terrible confusion of the counter- 
attack at night, with the Japs getting behind you and on 
both sides of you and the American and Japanese fire mixed 
up together—this is called infiltration; and then going on, 
uphill, in the early morning, with your feet lead-heavy and 
your head turned to wood, the bowel-loosening fear gone, 
replaced by fatigue and the cold, skilful rage of a man still 
alive after twenty-four hours of it, and therefore a combat 


veteran. 


The Marines sustained 5,372 casualties on Iwo from Mon- 
day morning up to Wednesday evening. Most of these were 
probably in the veteran Fourth and the predominantly green 
Fifth Division, since the Third Division was held in reserve 
and did not land until Wednesday morning. This compares 
with 2,950 casualties on Tarawa, but there was only one 
division on Tarawa, so the percentage in casualties has prob- 
ably been somewhat lower on Iwo: perhaps 15 per cent in 
the two assault divisions. Figuring casualty percentages on a 
divisional basis, however, presents a false picture, since even 
in a combat division only about half the men can be classified 
as assault troops; the others are in supporting arms (mortars, 
artillery, anti-aircraft) or are non-combatants (orderlics, staff, 
signals, cooks, drivers). On Iwo the “non-combatants” will 
have plenty of casualties, but the bulk of the 5,372 are 
probably from the 15,000 or so troops who composed the 
rifle battalions of the first two divisions ashore. One man 
of three, then, who started for Iwo did not get off the island 
under his own power 

Of the approximat 20,000 Japanese left to guard this 
key to the home islands, on the other hand, perhaps only 
one man in a hundred will leave under his owa pewer. Two 
hundred Japanese prisoners out of 20,000 would be better 
1 


than a ge. There is no use denying that the Japanese die 
well: but we can feel that theirs is the rat’s death, defiant in 
a corner until all fails and then suicide, while the Marine's 
i proud man’s death, in the open, advancing, for such 

ble, and old-fashioned reasons as love of comrades 





The NATION 


and of corps or ambition to set the flag atop bloody Suribachj 
It is the best way to die. 

“A man can die but once; we owe God a death . . . anq 
let it go which way it will, he that dies this year is quit 


for the next.” 
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There was also death in Manila last week—8,246 A 





can and 24,000 Japanese casualties in the week ending ' 







nesday. The last pocket of enemy resistance in Intra 





was reported wiped out Saturday; General MacArth 





nounced in his communiqué, “This operation, followi: 






catastrophic defeat in Leyte, dooms General Yama 






Philippine campaign and presages the early clearance o! 






entire archipelago.” 





In reading this statement it is proper to recall that ¢) 





8,246 American casualties occurred after the General 





nounced the liberation of Manila, twenty-one days bet 






subsequently announced the ‘‘destruction of the trapped par. 
rison” of Intramuros. I don’t like to run down Gx 
MacArthur, but I wish he'd let Admiral Nimitz write his 
communiqués. 

The Manila battle seems to have been well conducted: 
choosing Leyte for the initial landing was extremely clever 
the subsequent movements to Mindoro and Lingayen Gulf, 
always catching the enemy off guard and gaining excellent 
strategic results through economy of effort and concentration 
of forces, underline the General's ability as a commander-in. 
chief. But he continually mars his big achievements by little 
not only the pompous and inaccurate com 











stupidities: 
niqués, but careless planning, excesses of overconfidence or of 







caution, failure to press home advantages on some Occasions, 





unnecessary exposure of troops and especially of supplics o 
others; constant jockeying for personal and political gai 

The last is most serious. There is a feeling in some navy 
quarters that the invasion of the Philippines at this time was 
unnecessary from a military point of view, that it was dic- 
tated by political reasons involving not only the liberation 
of the Filipinos but the security of the President from home: 
front snipers quick to resent any imagined slur on the Gen: 
eral—who, whether through fault of his own or not, is the 
darling of our most virulent obstructionists. 

This is distasteful to discuss in the open, especially when 
military security prohibits documentation of most of the 
General's shortcomings: but the length of the Pacific war, 
and its eventual cost in casualties, may well depend on the 
outcome of the secret struggle between MacArthur and the 
navy as to who shall lead the way into Tokyo—will Hals; 
get to ride Hirohito’s white horse, or will the General airive 

















on one of his own? 

On the record the navy has shown itself well ahead of the 
army in the Pacific as regards training, planning, execution, 
supply; its assault force, the Marine Corps, is probably the 
most capable body of fighting men in the world. If we take, 
as we evidently may, one of the short roads to Tokyo—froi 
the Marianas through Iwo and the Bonins to Honshu, 0 
from the Marianas and Iwo through the Ryukyus to Kyus! 


—it should unquestionably be a navy show, with the arm) 












troops under its command just as the Marines are. Nimil 
Halsey, Spruance, and Mitscher have a happy gift for taking 
calculated risks; and the risks from Iwo to Tokyo will have 
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4a be ¢ 


alculated carefully, neither dismissed nor worried over 
oke-screcened with bombast. 


entrance of Turkey and Egypt into the war is the last 


on Hitler’s back. No nation could stand up under the 


1 


ng array of military might now presented. The 


Vhat Hope for 






slow to anger. I su 


Turk and the Egyptian, 


make the new world as inclusive as possible, but this busi- 


ness of buying seats with tardy and empty gestures reminds 


me too muchiot the Alexandrine shopkee pers, [frantically 
1} | + » Ww ene } 
rubbing the victory V signs from their windows in 19-42 


when Rommel was rushing east from Tobruk. 


Small Powers? 


BY PAUL MALLES 


CONSIDERING the problem of the small powers in 


pe the general 


public divides into two groups. The 


takes the view that in a “‘shrinking’’ world small 


are doomed to disappear. Their petty quarrels are a 
ad a danger, for the 


great powers are constantly 
< ‘ ¢ 


os catee la 7 7 ) +} 
their aftairs. l napie to aere id tne 


zones of insecurity in the de- 


yall ’ nctitiute 
Midi STALCS CONSTITUTE 


their big neighbors, which for that reason 


xtend their “spheres of influence” as far as possible 
their lers. The existence of small states thus be- 
1 powerful factor in the rivalries of the great powers, 
follows that the sooner the small states d sappear from 

the sooner a real security system can be established. 


q ] s+}, ° y a) ( Yiimt t nrg 11) 
of the other group attempts to prove ju t 
ite. omail nations, it avers, have the same right 

1 » ~eale 
Their quarrels 


have subsided long ago but for the constant interfer- 


as | y ones. 


f the great powers, v hich use them as pieces on the 


oard of power politics. T herefore any form of inter- 


al order which does not guarantee to small nations 


of sovereignty, security, and economic Op- 
ity that big countries enjoy 1s undemocratic and will 
kground for renewed wars. 

ement of truth in both arguments is obvious. The 


is that they are based on two different political prin- 
society, unfortunately appear 


in Our present 


I 
ita gonistic—power and right. When shall the twain 


ich 


if ever? That preci ely is the basic problem of the 
+e 
arguments use dangerous generalizations. Is it actu- 
1 } 1 
t t tie shrit Nn or the wi t hor ? 
) 1d the gi ing economu 1¢} t 
j af 1] r y ; ! 
€ pearance of small s After all, th ( { 
i 


' ; 1] ! | -_e 
tila a < i! tec } ll revol n ¢ 
} + ++ + +1 
1 century, with its 1 rrating effec ect 
world, has certainly not been surpa la 
clopments of the twentieth. Far from forcing small 
1 } » P ] 
into greater units, the Industrial Revolution of i 
’ P a 2+ on ] ] 
1 avenues of economic progress which converted dis- 
} ' 1 1 . 1 . ] } 
ed and nearly bankrupt states like Sweden, I : 
’ t bd _— - ~ 
and Switzerland into thriving communities of excep- 
1 tae Sctes VEO Lo ¢ n« e 
olitical and social stability. Whatever the reasons, on 


overlook the fact that these small states, an 


nes, like Czechoslovakia, weathered the storm of the 


ion better than most of the big nations, 


t depres: 


struggle for international curily IS UNavOladbly 


1 P ? } 

even to the extent of sol social problems 
+1 1 l 7 . r } 

with which the great powers were still grappling at the begin- 


é 


t 
or s¢ 1 stal y but security. It is often dif to say 
wher P + lers I P = 1 a +] - } 1 
wien, in modern uropean AUSCOTY, tH rena , iAdf pre 
polit cal units has prevailed over the opposite trend, tor in- 
teprating and disintegrating forces have been continuously at 
1 i + } } ] ! 1 
work. But one thu 9 can seen cCicariy: the sabdiushnment 
of smail nations as 1ndey naent states is deini y ¢ ITA pee { 
whenever weapon of delense gain superiority ( v Fer ; 
< 4 i 


of offense. In the middle of the last century the Czech pa- 


r } r ] Les 
triot and histor an Palac KY 


because he understood clearly even then the threat he 
small Slavic nations offered by a unified ¢ f y. b in 
the second half of the nineteenth century defensive strat Ly 
developed immense superiority, 1 the Czechs a t 
small nations could in 1918 actually gain their independence 
not only because the Central Powers had be defeated in 
World War I but also because the successful defense of these 


, 
states seemed [i 


new asible. While the old 
Scandinavia believed that World War I 1 
the futility of all wars of aggression, the new small powers 


of Central Europe, less optimistic but not less deluded, 


| . }} | hens mrs 
scrambled for cdd bits of land of so-called strategic impor- 
} ! ; } r cs 1,} 
tance and spent mulluons OF their national incon on e€labd- 
i 
Orate derense systems which a decade later prove i o more 
useful than the “border guards’ to which the D 1 army 
; ’ 
had been reduced. 
—_ , — P 
What will be the fate of the small po i d « 
] | ! ) ‘ ] « rt ow ¢ 
this War, Which aS SO AaMpiy caemor trated I of 
their defense measures? [heir economic ' ; I 
} i 2 ae i ! yo , ” > 
aiincuit, dul «WY Cant oived. Lh smais | ; OL ku pe, 
among which deieated Italy must no pe in , nave 
| e | ¢ . 
enough industrial and agricultural imy 3 
and marKeis to iorce tic reat po cf their oO tere 9 
' 
to put them on these fe = i« : lem 


is worse than evct before. In fact, 1t f nsoluble in a 


ter thi ‘ re ot 1e y nterna- 


world system which, wha 


tional security organization, is based on power relationships. 


One does not need to succumD to the I sm pre x ! 
today in liberal circles and expect a new world war in five or 


ten or fifteen years. But it is corny letely illusory to think that 


In Our present form of sociely the relations betwen 


in be based upon ything other than power 





x ial-revolutior spect, whicl itl be most apparent 
re the 1 for ex I ! is gt est, that 1s, 
meg the ll Europe nations. This is what both th 
t 1 tl I lay when t ey utter th half-truth 

I Ifo} § pC »t Cot st. 
Chis prediction ignores Masaryk’s dictum that “'states live 
' hrough h they have been created.”” Most 
f the Eure n small es were created by the forces of 
i liberal 1 t of which the American Revo- 
lution was a part. They will scarcely subjugate themselves 
to either external or internal dictatorship. It is true, 
ever, that thi viet Union, because of its social-revolu- 

EB | ' 


test possible ction for 


t 
= 


ynary basis, will have the grea 


Gar 
all Euroy 1 t ns, especially those which have not 
I ) 
achieved the social yility of th iall northern democ- 
) 
Ci And this attraction will persist as long as the West- 
ai | ‘ ] - at 
powers are unwiliiny or un ible to yuarantece the small na- 
yns a system which combines individual and national free- 
: 
m with so l and 1 nai § irity 


reflected only too well the disparaging 


attitude taken today by the great powers toward the small 


While the charter of the old League of Nations 


1L1ONS 


iintained the complete legal equality of small and big 


wel a practical absurdity—the Dumbarton Oaks draft 


ins to the other extreme. It reduces the ‘‘Assembly’’ to a 


bating society in which even the topics to be discussed 


prescribed by the great powers. At the same time it vests 
| power in the ‘Security Council,” in which the great pow- 
rs are sacrosanct to all practical purposes. It seems clear 


' 


nough that the great powers are pursuing a policy of “100 


yer cent realism’’ which, combined with the present help- 


sness of the smal! nations, makes all of them completely 


pendent on the Big Three. 
As in other cases of so called “realism,” it may well turn 
out in the long run that the present policy of the great 


While the 


gligible factors in power politics just now, 


powers is one of extreme unrealism. small 
ywers may be ne 
they may not remain so in a changing Europe. They are 
strongly conscious of their rights and may very well become 
Ortant as negative 


Poland an | Gre« 


to secure 


factors of perpetual unrest and ob- 
are warning examples. Puppet 
an apparent tranquillity as 
they are protected by occupation armies. But sooner 
armies will have to be withdrawn; and what 
n? The degree to which the great powers will permit 
nations to be heard in matters of general interest 
atters that concern them will be in- 
of the new world-security 


democratic conten 


ot the 
stem. The criticism of the Dumbarton Oaks draft voiced 
} 


te unanimously in Canada is inevitable. Canada is the 


ly one of the small or middle powers which during the 
hole war has been on the 


United Nations 


» asked for great contributions in the post-war period The 


giving and not the receiving 


id of the war machine, and it will also 


collective security is certainly not strengthened by 


1 ot 


king a country to cooperate whole-heartedly in the new 
wld organization and at the same time denying it the right 
» decide on actions in which it may become involved eco- 
nomically and militarily. 


While it is not feasible to grant all the small and middle 


The NAT] 
powers equal representation, functional representat 
possibility. Canada as a small power has pers 
vanced this formula as the basis for representatic 

United Nations. The principle i 
It would 


war boards of the f 
to the new world organization. 


signify an attempt to reconcile power and right. 


50 Years Agoin The Nation’ 


HERE IS A VAST DEAL of satisfaction that € 
has at last adjourned, albeit tempered by the re 
1ext one cannot be postpor 


that the meeting of the 


yond the first Monday in December. Tis satisfactior 


pressed in some of the state legislatures Dy res 


condemnatory of Congress and congratulating the 
M arch ?; d 


on its final adjournment and extinction.— 


THE EFFECT OF WEALTH on the 


} 
i 


journalistic n 


| ’ ' ' . se | 
a subject of considerable pathological interest which 


commend to the Academy of Medicine. The condit 
into which the 


the past fortnight by the marriage of one rich woman a 


excitement press has been thrown 


the divorce of another, in fact, seems hardly distingu 
from a species of dementia. . . . This stuff is greedi! 

by all classes; and if we infer the character of the populs 
tion from its consumption . . . we should say that the I 


'e 
Grates was inhabited exclusively be secvant sick. lone 
ofates was innabited ex 1uSIVely Dy servant gir S, ong 


men, and hackmen.—March 14, 1895. 


AN ACTUAL AND BONA FIDE sale of American \ 
ens has been made in Bradford, the great English cen 
woolen manufacturing. This is said to have been the 
shipment of American woolens ever made to Eu: 
March 21, 1895. 


4 ' 
legislatu 
rat 

thy 
f til 


THE SHOCKING RIOT in the Indiana leg 
which so many persons were hurt and the ribs o 
ernor’s secretary broken, was a regular football atten 
“tackle him low,” so as to prevent his reaching the S 
with a bill, and a distinguished football player reall; 


fresh honors in the mélée. The row arose over a |! 


tended to substitute a Republican for a Democrat 
todian of the Statehouse.—March 21, 1895. 


HARVARD CLEARLY does not shrink from the d 
tion of administering the deathblow to intercollegiate fot 
ball. Afte 


faculty of the university have not only adhered to thei: 


thinking over the matter for several weeks 


io 


th 


mer resolution, adopted on February 19, requesting 
committee on athletics to put a stop to such contests, 
have gone a step farther, and, by a considerable major 
have voted that they “remain of the opinion that no stud 
under their charge should be permitted to take part in 

collegiate football contests.” . . . The devotees of the gam 
will weep for a season, but their sorrow will be short-| 

and sanity will speedily resume sway in their minds 


March 28, 1895. 





BOOK OF THE MONTH: Theodore Roosevelt, “The W 
ning of the West and Southwest.” 
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BY MAR\ 


YW HERE liscern prognostics of the tact that 


oe] 


+} tret! } . .< 
the twentieth century will not be easy to live 


a young Slip Of a woman, 


ate teachers’ convention in 1887. How hard 


hrewdest prognos- 


On the whole, or at least as we look back 


ce “wea % se fda ; 
in which she was reared sears idyllic and 


ap} 
though they already called it 


ptimuism, 


unchastened o 


/ +h rw I J en } ~ 
in 1860, the little Baltimore girl experienced only 
dish dream the torment of the Civil War. She re- 


1 picking lint for the wounded boys in blue. From 
shoulders, in the front 


the 


her's parlor crowded with 


} 
>, dic 


wWOrs, funeral procession of Abraham Lin- 


I 
born rabbi who tempered a 


Saw 


Her father, a Hungarian-l 


s zeal with traditional learning and his own native 
; :; : 
fought on the barricades of Vienna in 184 


Timbukt 
liberal-minded 


nad 


Baltimore he was dubbed “the rabbi of 


in company with a small society of 
he proposed to help educate the newly freed 
him Henrietta 


Through learned, more by exam 


cept, the principles she held fundamental to her 
i.dopt, he pa a central idea and relate everything 


and, touching her more intimately, he impressed upon 


‘Judaism was not only 


< 


d but a way of life.” 


home was a center of intellectual world-planning, 


uring bustle. The opening of Johns Hopkins Univer- 


1876—the educational wonder of its day—brought to 


and her father’s d go Fabian Frank- 


nner table youn; 
1, 


seph Jastrow, and the Flexner and Heilprin brothers 


venteen she published in a local paper an article on the 
credit to 


h-Balkan question which would have done 


The German language and much of 


lture, as well as Hebrew, French, mathemati 


became familiar passions. Except for her inner gatety 


deep sense of kins! up with the soil, both of whic! 


} 


ted or absorbed from her parents, she might have 


d for a devout little blue-stocking 

eighteem she entered upon a decade of teaching. She 
Johns Hop- 
ad the Peabody Institute; she became acquainted with 
Miss M. Carey the 
and Mary Garrett, who gave = Hop- 
-million dollars to open its door to wome nally 
barked upon an educational innovation of on ow! 


), the year that gave birth to Hull House, she founded 


attended the public lecture courses of 


educators Thomas, founder 


nent 


half 


t tid 


itimore a night school for immigrants—one ot 


its Americanization and social 
If social 
ennobling career, had 
ight, 


the country, and in 


ans an embryonic settiement house as well. 


for its own sake, in itself an 


as the ly 50 


Lilian 


i } . : an? fae* } . . . 
1 her central idea’ she unconsciou 


jams, 


ght have taken a place with Jane Adc 


Henrietta Szold 


IN LOWENTHAL 
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American Jewish scen m | 
grandeur and romance as well as the tears and blood « 
1 
the Jewish people, gave to her vision of the world and the 
place of the Jew in it a new and lasting focus. ‘| 
she said in one of her early talks on tl bj t Zion- 
ea 

ism supplied my bruised, torn, and blood , 
tracted nation, with an ideal that is balm to t] infl | 
wounds and to the wounds inflicted by others.’’ From the 
outset her Zionism was never a narrow tribalistic cult. “Ra- 
cial Zionism,” she maintained long before Hitler turned the 


concept of race into a hideous mockery, ‘is a revolting anom- 


aly.” On the contrary, her ideal was catholic. It implied a goal 
which, to use her own words, “is at once spiritual, philan- 
thropic, political, and—in good time—diplomatic. 

Largely because she was possessed by the demon of prac- 
ticality, years elapsed before she translated her Zionist fer- 
vor into deeds. She had no talent for or atory and no nny e 
to become a propagandist in thin air—agitating er organiz- 
In behalf of ideal which had as yet but slun [foot- 
hold in reality. She reached in fact th V " 
average person feels set for lite—she was forty i 
n ‘‘accidental’”’ spur to action launched her uj cet 
that has made her famous. 

A journey to Palestine in 1909 brought her face to face 
with a challenging aspect of Ziomist reality. A 1 her 
mother walked through a street in Jaffa on the vay to the 
Jewish Girls’ School they saw ‘‘a most horrible s children 

hw ths of ff iround th eyc Yet children 
in the school were free of the piague—t Os 
learned, they received fr ompulsory dical attention. As 
they left the school her mother said, “Here ts » or you.” 

Work it was, and Henrictta Szold was the 1 soul 
of work. Upon her return to America she met h a group 
of thirty-seven women who ofganized the clves i a 


society called 
esi ‘Lhe 


, , 
acomed as a program tne propagation or Zionism 




















' 
ica and the furtherance 


: of health work in Palestine. For years 


thereafter Miss Szold was its tireless organizer, president, 
gu light, and eventually—if the phrase may be used— 

tly tutelary spirit. Today its membership numbers 
150,000 American women; and, throughout, its work has 


en the major factor in making Palestine the healthiest land 
in the Middle East and one of the healthiest in the world. 
Child-welfare centers, medical centers, nursing schools, and 
pit. - carried the name of Miss Szold, and Hadas- 
sali, from Dan to Beersheba among Arab and Jew alike 

Immediately after the last war, at the age of sixty, the 





indomitable woman—often ill but always resilient—set out 


tin for Palestine. There she tcok active charge of the Zion- 


blic-health work. Successively she assumed task after 


task: directing education, organizing a country-wide social 


vice, and occupying an executive post in the Jewish 


Agency—the body responsible, under the British mandate, 
for all Zionist activities in Palestine 
As she grew in years and deeds, her people heaped upon 


i 


her new honors and, more flattering, new tasks. When Hitler 


launched his murderous war against the Jews of Europe, upon 


her slender shoulders—she was a wisp of a creature—fell 


BY JAMES A. 





HE democratic South, the new South, is finding new 
spokesmen. Listen to young Governor Ellis Arnall 
speaking to the Georgia legislators after he had 
threatened that if they did not lift the burden of the poll 
tax from the ballot he would do so by executive order 
The voice of the new South will become more audible as 
the months and years go by. Georgia spoke today for de- 
mocracy. 

Listen to Senator Lister Hill of Alabama: “The Ala- 
bama poll tax, because of its cumulative requirements, is the 
most burdensome, restrictive, indefensible, and undemocratic 
of that of any state.’ 

Listen to the fifty leading editors and writers of the 
jouth meeting at the Atlanta Biltmore on December 21 


» discuss “Limitations on the Franchise in the South.” 


hl is} 


irk Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville Courter Journal, 


is in the chair. Harry S. Strozier, corporation lawyer and 

yntributing editor of the Macon (Georgia) News, is speak- 
ing: “We cannot fight battles for democracy all over the 
world unless we have it here. . . . I want to see the poll tax 
ibolished and the Negro enfranchised.’ 

All over the South today there is evidence of an upsurge 
of progressive thought and action. University students are 
vigorously defending freedom Of the press for a college 


editor at Williamsburg, Virginia, and academic freedom for 


2 university preside nt at Austin, Texas. Southern editors are 
suppo the Fair Employment Practices Committee and 
the Supreme Court decision in the Texas “white primary” 


Leading Tennessee ministers are joining in condemna- 


on of the use of religion by the so-called Christian American 


The New South on the March 


DOMBROWSKI 





the piteous work of rescuing those youngsters who managed 


to escape the Nazis and whom the British permitted, 
murderously restricted quotas, to enter the promis 
She organized the methods, an exemplary ach 
whereby these waifs were restored to normal existe 
prepared for active pursuits in farming or industry. | 
ago Miss Szold had written, “I should have had 
many children.” By the 

the children of the Youth Aliyah—the name of th 


time of her death, a mont 


and rehabilitation movement—the children whom 


mothered into a new birth and a new life, numbered more 


than 13,000. 

‘he spirit and philosophy of Henrietta Szold is perhap 
best expressed in a letter she once wrote when the world and 
her own mood were at their darkest. ‘‘Just now,” she said 
“IT tremble most of the time when I look ahead; but I cop. 
sole myself with the thought that one does not dream fo, 
two thousand years steadily without having the strength to 
live in accordance with the high ideals that made the beauty 
of the dream.” Her reliance on the strength of a dream js 
the true measure of her practicality. It made her not the 
social-service leader but one of the builders of a nation, 





Association to cloak legislative attacks on the “‘legitimate 


organizations of working people,” and a protest is g to 
each member of the Georgia legislature in the nai 


22,000 Methodist women urging defeat of the Ch: 
American “‘right-to-work bill,” which the women call a 
to-work-for-starvation-wages bill."’ In South Carolina 
senator is actively campaigning for a secret ballot, and the 
Arkansas legislature has rescinded its action on the 
lionaire’s tax” resolution. 

Without discounting in any way the bold action of Gov- 
ernor Arnall or the courageous words of Senator Hil, | 
want to point out that the real significance of what is hap- 
pening in the South will be missed if one fails to under- 
stand that behind these leaders is an electorate ready for 
such leadership. The Georgia legislature acted as it knew 
the majority of the people of Georgia wanted it to act 
Editors reflect as well as create public opinion. The fact that 
fifty of the outstanding editors and writers of the South 
were in complete agreement with Harry Strozier on the two 
questions of abolishing the poll tax and enfranchising the 
Negro means that Southern attitudes have been undergoing 
vast changes unnoticed by most of the politicians. 

The Southern people have been at least a generation 
ahead of their leadership for many years. And the politicias 


who long ago ceased to represent them have remained 10 
office only because so few people go to the polls—in t! 
1944 elections only 21 per cent of the potential voters 
Probably three out of five Southerners have never cast ¢ 
vote in their lives. In the midst of a great war in defen 
of democracy, only two out of thirteen Southern statcs ct 
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rule. On the other hand, only three of the 


thirty-five states failed to send at least 50 per 
. ‘ 1 eke ’ 

ir potential voters to the polls on Election Day. 

5 public opini ym has changed in the Sout ) 

ess can be made until the peo} le take a more ac- 

‘7 politics and government. It eee, 

in politics and government. if Is en \ ) 


refore, that they are turning their attention to 
action and suffrage reform. 
South were tremen- 


1938 by the President’s Report on 


essive efforts toward a new 
mulated in 
Conditions in the South. The facts in this re] 

tartling that soon after its appearance a conference 
1 in Birmingham, Alabama, to discuss ways and 
remedial action. The fifteen hundred Southerners 


nded—social workers, ministers, educators, a few 


men, Jabor representatives, farmers, editors, and 
sional people—formed a permanent organization, the 
n Conference for Human Welfare. For the past seven 
his organization, led by the South’s most distinguished 

has worked at the job of mobilizing the liberal 
for democratic action. Its present president is Dr. 
Foreman, who was the editor in charge of the writing 
President's report. 
Human Welfare was 


Southern Conference for 


1 on the principle that democracy is good, that the 
majority of Southern people want democracy. And it 
izes that democracy cannot prevail in the South until 

suffrage reform. The title of the first anti-poll tax bill 

Congress stated that it was introduced by Representa- 
Geyer of California at the request of the Southern Confer- 

c Human Welfare. No Southern Congressman could 
nd at that time to sponsor the bill. After the poll tax 
e a national issue, the Civil Rights Committee of the 
rn Conference was expanded to become the National 
ttee to Abolish the Poll Tax. This committee, under 
adership of Jennings Perry, editor of the Nashville 

ean, Mrs. Virginia Foster Durr, and Mrs. Kathryn 

t, has done a magnificent job, for which the demo- 


South is grateful. The Conference has also carried on 


educational campaign to obtain state action against 
l-tax evil. 
the poll tax is only one of many restrictions on the 
The Conference has fought many battles around spe- 
ies to combat intolerance, anti-Semitism, racial preju- 
d other obstacles to a free and democratic society. 


emphasizing the growth of progressive sentiment in 


the strength of the 


j 


1 to minimize 
ary elements. Intolerance has always thrived on pov- 


th I do not meat 


is no accident that native fascist groups have usually 
heir headquarters in the South—William Pelley and 
ver Shirts in Asheville, George Christians in Chatta- 


ria, Vance Muse and his Christian 


the Klan in Georg 
ans in Houston, Texas. The latest of these groups, 


tive in Georgia, calls itself the Commoner Party. 


“The Commoner Party pro- 


ling to its prospectus, 
the formation of a Gentile political-party block to 
the Jew and Negro racial blocks now active in the 


al affairs of the nation.”’ 


ummer, during the Democratic primary contest in 
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l€ i Wil 4 ens oO! 1 l i 
injection o nto a polit 
signa s fe ul 1. Du ( we t 
four hundred signat were £ ) 
There was a time when Southern | } 
the voters’ minds off such subjects as jobs 
curity by raising the issue of white s j oO 
ys are gone. The Southern peoy le are becot ‘ re and 
more politically literate, and when enough of thein can sur- 
ount the many obstacles to voting, things will happen 
the state legislatures and in Congress. The proof is in the 
victories of Hill, Pepper, and Arnall, and the tirement 
of Dies, Starnes, Reynolds, and Newsome 
The Conference is seeking wide publi ty for tv s of 
facts—the enormous natural wealth of the South, and the I 
poverty of its people. More is known of the poverty than 
of the wealth. The South could be a veritable paradise if ils 
natural resources were converted to the use of the iabitan 
The thirteen Southern states, one-fourth of the to area of 
he nation, contain half of the nation’s farms, per cent of 
the st iF hur and phosphate, two-thirds of the oil and itural 


s, a fourth of the electric power, 40 per cent of the lumber 
production, and ample supplies of coal and tron. Having 


given it in addition a salubrious climate, the good Lord evi- 
dently intended the South to be His prize exhibit of the 
abundant life. What must be His amazement on examining 


his handiwork to find that the 36,500,000 people on these 
i i 


800,000 square miles have the lowest living standards in 
the nation—the worst diet, the shabbiest houses, the fewest 
toucts, the poorest schools, hospitals, and librari 


rot a C4] ' 
With 27 per cent of the population and about 4 


the natural resources, the thirteen Southern states have 
only 12 per cent of the manufactures and 12 per cent of the 
moncy. Here is a situation that demands help { Wash- 
ington and wise leadership at home. It is hoped: that the 
vencies in Charge of the disposal of war plants will keep the 
plants in the South going, and that the contro! will be lett 
with Southerners for the benefit of the Sout! 

Ihe Southern Conference aims to show all groups in the 
region how enormous are the possibilities if they will work 


together. If the income of tem Southern states were raised 
to the national average, the national income would be in- 


creased by ten billion dollars! What would that not mean 


: 
to the nation at large in terms of increa hasing 
eae , sa oe oo ei 
power? Such an achievement, of course, 1s de; ent on edu- 
+ » 11 -_ ] ] { P | ‘ 

cation tor ail, training in new sxills lor all, v industri 

hiol w y t nah! ar ; that ly - set ] ‘ 
ails th WaAapes, reasonabpie pra MS (hat Caih DC iIVOSLCC in 


Southern industry. Everyone, white and colored, must pro- 
gress together or remain where they are. Fortunately, many 


business men, such as Andrew J. Higgir yuis Reyn- 
olds, have long realized the possibilities and have ‘tarted on 


g 
1 ' 
the way to make them a reality. It is time for the politicians 


to wake up and get in step with the new democratic South. 


It is time for the voters to take action. 











HE controversy over peace-time cons ription has 
forced into the background the more crucial issue: are 
we going to have a citizen or a professional army ? 


é , 
scription is being considered as an isolated question, as 


though it were an end in itself 


epitomizes this approach—Does This Nation Want Compul- 


~ 


The title of a recent article 


sory Military Training in Peace Time? In that narrow frame 
yf reference it is easy and seemingly virtuous for many to 
condemn conscription and raise once again the familiar argu- 
ments used before the war against the R. O. T. C. and big 
armies, Discussions on that plane get nowhere because they 
miss the undeniable fact that conscription is the only means 
thus far suggested for building a citizen army. Considera- 
tion of conscription as a self-contained issue is a dangerous 
reversion to the pre-war idea that the smaller the army the 
better. A broader view is necessary because much more than 
a recruiting method is at stake, 

The problem is not one of military semantics but of a 
durable peace. Many of those who oppose conscription 
ue for a peace settlement fully implemented with enforce- 
nent machinery. During the early, most critical post-war 
“machinery,” we all know, is going to consist 


years that 
No matter what we say or do within 


primarily of armies. 
our own country, the world is going to have an armed peace 
for some years to come. Under the circumstances those who 
advocate an enforceable peace cannot honestly evade the re- 
sponsibility of helping to shape the post-war army. 

This is a strange new burden for the American citizen. 
Until this war military affairs were assumed to be a special- 
ized problem, to be handled by an expert few in Washing- 
ton. Never before did the army loom as an important 
influence on our political and economic future. The road 
thead will be especially rough for liberals because their con- 
tempt for appeasement and their advocacy of intervention 
have not obliterated their traditional antipathy to all things 
military. There is still a tendency to consider the mere exist- 
‘nce of an army as militarism. To persist in that view 13 
defeatism 

The immediate job ahead is building the right kind of 
post-war army. Opposition to conscription will not achieve 
that objective. A large professional army is a much greater 
threat to democracy and peace than is conscription. Success 
in the current battle against conscription will be a Pyrrhic 
victory if it prepares the ground for a professional army 
und creates a civilian-versus-military class consciousness, 

The citizen army is a better bulwark against fascism and 
“no conscription.” A citizen-reservist 


ry affairs in the right political per- 


militarism than just 
my helps to keep milita 
Military service becomes the part-time civic duty of 


he citizen instead of the full-time job of a special group. 


mrnive 


broader the class of reservists is, and it would include 
thirty-year-old alumni as well as the active twenty- 
e there is of building up a powerful 


} , ‘ 
ir-ol is, the less cn 


lique of full-time professionals, All who are or have been 


Needed: A Citizens’ Army 


BY IRVING LIPKOWITZ 


The } 








ait ow - ili a rae 
reservists will be much more alert, as civilians, to 





military affairs are handled. With the public « 





through the army, that institution is bound to be more demo. 





cratic in outlook and more sensitive to civilian Opinion 





a strictly professional army could ever be. 





Moreover, militarism is better served by professionals | 





by reservists. The citizen who chooses to be a reservist rather 
than a full-time soldier has obviously decided to make } 
place in the civilian world and is not likely to seck gloy 
through war. On the contrary, he will be extremely desiroy; 
that there shall be no next war. Eagerness for a “good fig! 

is more likely to develop among full-time regulars whio spend 
all their time preparing for one. Those who oppose | 

scription claim that the period of training will make mij. 
tarists of our youth. But there is no reason to assume that 












a short period in the army will influence their attitude » 
than the years of civilian life before and after their 
service. The absence of a military tradition among the people 






of this country is further assurance that conscription will not 





necessarily bring such a change. The existence of a pr 





sional army creates the illusion among civilians that perhays 





they will not be called upon to serve if war comes and so 


lessens their interest in preventing war. If war doe : 






again, the civilian must be conscripted into the army 
way, and the country, not the enemy, pays the price o! 
minute extemporization. 

The citizen army also has the advantages of flexi! 
and youth. As reservists grow old, they automatically become 
inactive; the professional army cannot rid itself as easily 
its over-aged regulars. And since the size of the citizen army 
can be more quickly adjusted by extending or shortening the 
periods of training or of active reserves, it will be easier to 
keep the citizen army large enough to enforce the peace and 
yet small enough to keep ourselves peaceful. 

The superiority of the cilizen-army pattern over the pro: 
fessional is so pronounced that it must be established even 
if the price is conscription. ‘The method of recruiting is not 

















going to determine whether or not we become militaristi 
The political and social atmosphere in which it is conducted 
especially the attitude of the civilian and the soldier toward 
each other, will be the controlling force. We have had con 
scription for more than four years, and no one can say tha 
it has fostered militarism or fascism among us, If those cor 
ditions did not develop in war time, there is no reason (0 
assume that they will in peace time, when civilian control 
over military affairs can be more extensive. 

The creation of a true citizen army is not a quixotic pi 
ect. Democracy and military strength are not itreconcilabie 
The last election showed that the army is not a political blo 
in this nation. The army's demobilization plan, based on the 
preferences of the common soldier, and the expanding pr 


{ 


gram of discussion forums are further examples of whi 














can happen in the army of the United States 
Until a sincere and vigorous effort is made to establisi 
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1945 


! ae ; tsa | } 
nobody 1s justified in taking the 


1 j 
; 


% be done. In aiready 


1 fact, a ra, - has 
y General Marshall himself. A policy directive on the 


war army, released to the public by General Marshall on 


iber 2, 1944, declared that the citizen-army pattern is 


the basis for all plans for a post-war peace establish- 
Some of General Marshall's reasons for favoring a 
reflect a 


) army concern for political democracy and for 


g the military arm of the civilian government. He 
out that with citizen reserves blending the milit 
s into the civilian seit “an intelligent and wide- 
public opinion is provided as the basis for the de- 
ination of a ull public questions relating to military affairs.” 
groups, from the saber-rattlers at one extreme to the 
sts at the other, have in past decades encour- 
1 a priesthood atmosphere among the military which in- 

1 military affairs too much from public opinion. The 

like the government, can be made responsive to the 
- will by the participation of the citizen in its activities. 
eneral Marshall's directive is not a guaranty of a true 


zen army but an opportunity to build one. Such an army 
| never materialize unless there is strong, broad, and con- 


| 


public support for it. Our congenital distaste for mili- 
matters in peace time must be disciplined, As in so 
y other fields of citizenship, a new attitude, much more 
ve than the old-time cynicism, must be shaped. The 
has come to recognize that the army and navy will 

rful elements 
will be as wholesome as the American people make 


of our post-war government—and that 


no better and no worse. Military affairs must become 


h everybody’ s business in peace e time as they < re tod ty. 


Whoever is for a citizen army cannot be acaaale 


st conscription unless he can show specifically how 
type of army can be built on a volunteer basis. Those 
take their stand against conscription without suggesting 

itive methods of recruiting a citizen army are for all 
| purposes advocating a professional army. 


ostponement of a decision about our post-war army until 


the war, as some suggest, would be a serious error 
is¢ the delay would prevent the perfection of the peace 
machinery ; ind of plans for demobilization. The 


rcement 
tion to a peace-time army needs as much advance plan- 
as does reconversion of our production resources. The 
cannot perfect its plans for demobilization until those 


narge are given a clear idea of the kind and size of army 


ss and the people will support. Those now in uniform 


may want to continue in military service also | 


to know what kind of peace-time army there is to be 


1 > - . 
reat question, however, is whether the public is going 


slans that are now in the making with its views 


ault, hand them over to the military specialists. 


ia Of shelving the army problem, the American people 
to be giving it their most serious attention 
rest of the world does not fear military aggression 


United States; after four years of conscription and 
years of war the predominant desire of men at the 


fronts and in the war plants is to get back to peace 

ther nations do fear that we may withdraw from inter- 
1 1 ' 

ul affairs, as we did after the last war, and if we leav 


cial question of our peace-time army unsettled, their 
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Last week The Natio j Z an article by | 4 
\ n against f ription, Further discu 
/ qY 4 4 ll 4 r wernt Id | 
In the W ind 
N THE FIRST EDITION of the Nashville Tennessean 
‘-aded Commerce for Wallace ? 


of January 22 an editorial hi 

urged the Senate to get in step with the times and confirm 

Henry Wallace's appointment. The editorial was missing 

from all subsequent editions. Next day the paper ran an 
‘d A Blow to Confidence, 

be in the nature of a national disaster for the 

Marvin W. Strate of St. Paul, to whom 


marks, 


editorial, head which said tt would 


S nate io 
confirm Wallace 


we owe this information, “It’s a wise editor who 


knows his own mind, and an even wiser one who ws 
his owner's mind.’ 

ONE OF THE MOST IMPRESSIVE speeches on social 
and economic questions at the World Trade i Con 
gress in London was made by Wallace Johnson, a Negro 


Africa, 


the British after five years of imprisonment 


from Sierra Leone, who had just been released by 
and exile for 
union activities. 

advertisements to 
butter if the OPA 


it is most probable that 


IF YOUR LOCAL D.: woos is running 
the effect that there would be plenty of 
would only raise the ceilin g price, 
The American Dairy Asso 


13 supplying its members all 


i 


the ads were written in Chicago 
ciation, with offices in that city, 


over the country with ready-made layouts to which they need 
only add their names. It’s part of 


raise prices. 

George S$. Patton was 

Bach, Handel, and 
New York Sun's 


Choir Loft, on F 


THE NAME of Lieutenant Gene 
mentioned in company with those of 
other composers of sacred music in 


Saturday column, The -bruary 10. The 


General has written a hymn, God of Battle,’ which has 
been set to music by Peter De Rose and recorded by Phil 


Spitalny and his All-Girl Orche 


FESTUNG EUROPA: In Oslo a b yf matches costs six 


kroner ($1.2 5)....SomanyG ? hy fled to Pr a 
from points Jeutheas that as | newspaper, Der Deutsche 
aus dem Stidosten, has been established for them. This is a 
typical editorial commen Your special political mission as 
an active all-Germanic outpost is only interrupt 1, It wiil 
ds again, later.” 
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Jorture in A reentina rs 


BY JOHN W. WHITE 


} | , P 
) f - 

Sur} & pet 

] 1 * 

1 1deco.0L5 ) the iNazZi- 
1. Most f us have 

1 , 
tl rev neg tecn- 
{ mo Ss, that nothing 
i) C incl id s tho re- 
blessed with our £ od 
botn torture and intimi- 


ons in several 


uef among them Argentina. 
innovation in South America, of 


uilder forms it has always been used by the 


is used today by the police 


Italy and Germany, however, showed 


1 be done to a naked 


on Of the more tro 


the bloody tyrant Juan 


t revolution of Septem- 
departmen t up a sO- 
try of the “Communist 
rrell and Perén, anyone 
even question the wis- 
es was a “Communist 


was not yet ready for 


ol everal active £roups 
Virtus OL anti-democracy 
y again in the pro-Nazi 
P one 1 
MIO In yUuneC, 4 £9 
came to power, leading 
o had Dcen assigne | to 
1s n be reorgan- 


expert guidance it was 


1u into a great national 





org Zatior ( 112} in pe ution and tor 
I re 
f - 1 . os 
concentration camps for political prisoners 
i ‘ { 
; NT . } 7 
in Nazi Germany, tortured thousands of victims gui! . 


of nothing more serious than belonging to labor un , 

democratic political parties, killed or caused the 

hundreds of people bearing Jewish, Polish, or Russian i 

and caused the disappearance of other hundreds. - 
= i 


The Montevideo and Santiago branches of the A 


1 1 
i 


underground movement hav e pub is 1ed from time to 


f gs w. ; f fs O 
iames of many of the political prisoners and desc: igi 
» ne 
bacl 1 le } leat b.. = lL oter “Fe ‘ ‘ 
detail the almost unbelievable brutality of theis r 
1 ' } ’ ’ 
Recently a leticr was made public that had been vw 


aes ? 2 rt 1 . : ty 
risoners confined in the coid, wet cellar of the city 
a Plata, capital of the province of Buenos Aires. 


] )} 4] + ! . , } | 
dec.ared that there were sO many prisoners in the ce : ; 


most of them had to remain on their feet while a : 
on the floor. They were given insufficient food of p . 7 
ity, and the physicians who were called in to attend t! ; 
ulferers explained to the prisoners that they dared 
more than prescribe medicine. a8 
Despite the revolting nature of most of the tort 
niques now being used against p litical prisoners in Arg 
tina, it seems advisable to make them known as evid fr 
the extent to which Nazi methods have already been : 
lished in the Western Hemisphere. The following account 1} 
of some of these techniques has been sent to certain m6 bj 
Naticns governments by their diplomatic agents at ae 
Aires and can be accepted as true, though perhaps inco: te d 
The “electric spur’’ is the favorite instrument of the ne shew he 
school of native sadists who have been trained by G« This is 
experts. It is a simple electric cable with several fine we 
needles at the end. These electric needles are applied to the lacthacty 
most sensitive parts of the naked body, such as the ey« as 
the sexual organs, and the rectum. The torture usually neti 
applied at two or more parts of the body simultancous!y an is “taken 
has such terrific effect on the entire nervous system that de 9 
frequently produces insanity. In less extreme cases it paralyze the . 
the muscles and causes great painful swellings and deep sores familiar \ 
[t is persistently reported that at least five thousand people t whil 
Argentina have been tortured with the electric spur ' " 
A simpler but equally effective method is to jab long hat La raz 
pins through the testicles. Another frequent “treatm 
subjects political prisoners, women as well as men, to a thir ly the 


degree in which their naked bodies are burned with li; P ne: 
garettes in an effort to force them to answer questions tx and by st 

way the political police want them answered. >t 
The “cup” is a device in the form of a funnel which i fixtures ¢ 

pressed against the body and from which the air the go 

pumped out. The resulting vacuum causes a huge sweiiing F bec 

inside the cup and draws the blood to the surface, leavis t 

large black-and-blue sore. This device is used on prisonet People, 


known to be suffering from heart ailments. When applied !! ¢ list 




















’ 
time y ‘mi-crowning In 





yn of the heart it aggravates the affection anc 


from “‘heart failure 


adili 


bucket” is a huge vat fil with urine and excrem 


Ca 
+ ed | P -™ 
1er who is given this “treatment” ts hung b 
‘ ' t 
m the ceiling and then lowered until his head ts sul 
in the contents of the vat. This particular technique 


? 
produ 


ing two forms of torture at the 
filth, and congestion of the 
blood 


ym the downward flow of 


form of torture makes use of a familiar office appli- 


American 


many European and South countries 
contracts, and other business Baca are written 
pying ink and preserved in duplicate by being pu - 


the pages of which is then squeez« a 
h 


Argentine political police have 


“copy-book"” w 
The 
his office press a convenient method of 


’ 
n iron plates 
smashing the 


prisoners who refuse to sign certain declarations 


The “slab” ts a torture machine made of two huge sheets of 
The victim is placed between the sheets, which are 


y 








ir with the famous /¢ 


hile supposedly trying to escape, he stands there 


y 


nd nhwiancle 
1d ODVIOUSIY 


e city, the prisoner is told that he is at liberty. 


together gradually until he suffers internal hem- 
s and vomits blood. 


vhip and the rod have been seen in the movies, 
r leather whip is usually dipped in water before the 
applied; the rod is made of fine steel bars that cut 
flesh like knives. 
ional boxers are employed to beat up certain pris- 
ce they know how to produce the desired effect 
lltale wounds. 
—_ 


refined 


leaving te 


rhly form of mental torture drives the pris- 


nost to the poin t of insanity without actually causing 


cal hurt. The victim usually is awakened at two or 
lock in the morning and told that he is to be exe- 


: a firing squad. He is then “taken for a ride’’ in an 


ile, accompanied by two or three guards armed with 
Finally he 


4 


lined up, but 


members of the firing squad. 


against a wall and the firing 


quad 


t-minute he is reprieved and taken back to his cell. 
is one of several techniques which are reported 
‘en used on the Bolivian tin-mine owner, Maurice 
hild, after he was kidnapped by members of the 


army officers’ “lodge” in La Paz last year.) 
released 
rmed 
rets to a deserted region out- 
Being 
fuga by which prisoners are 
afraid 
and under mental torture that may induce insanity. 


/ 


times as a variation a prisoner who is to be 
n for a ride” in an automobile, accompanie iby a 
When the automobile 


~o we 
y ae 


122/a iS an importation from the Sicilian Black Hand 


and is used for intimidating the Opposition, espe- 


working classes. Gangs of armed thugs terrorize 


Dy 
storming meetings of associations and trade uni 


eighborhoods breaking into and wrecking houses 

ons, 

up those present and destroying the furniture and 
‘ 

that the r 


Schools, libraries, 


on the pretext necting is plotting against 


ernment. and newspaper offices 
1 raided frequently, and on two occasions 

Buenos Aires were stormed while crowded with 
these was the Mitre Theater in the working- 


trict of Avellaneda; 


One of 


the other was the 





ICAL WAR 


remained 





ine r i ti do AY ) ) l 
Americ war picture was ' The ra > 
} ] | 
een used frequently in UW . ! i ¢ ) 
1 ) 

workingme s dis rict yu tne ) [ { \ q 

Even when they are 1 yrtured, | al e 
demoralized ind intimidat i Dy ito wl . 
popuiarly known as e/ mal ¢t ‘ n of t wo . 
po} 

, ; 
cla es, € y WIVE ind n who h { > 
est Ty { } | if nd I f ! mto > 
i 

‘ 
with prostitutes and women criminals. They are not per- 
mitted visits from th fan ( tro I lawye ; nor can 
they receive decent food from outside the jail 

The » oe —e , oa 

i 4é Va l ippitea tO I | > I 1 worse 
oes - 
form. If they are ill they usually a nt to regions where it 
+} | ! 

1s certain that their illness will get worse. They are given 
very poor food or depriv ed for entire days of anything to 
eat or drink. They receive no medical attention i may be 
put into cells with criminals of the lowest orde: 
4 

So many lawyers have been punished for defending politi 

' ner roentir h r ! i} 
cal prisoners in Argentina that it is practically impossible now 


for prisoners to find lawyers, except the who occasion- 


ile a rccHoned ies 
ally are assigned as 


ones 


} 
AN cy 
deriense 


by the government. 


Two of Argentina’s most famous attorneys—Rodolfo Araoz 


Samuel 


Alfaro and Smerkin—are in concentration « IMps 
because they attempted to defend political prisoners 
° e 
> a 
The Italian Partisans 
BY MARIO BELLINI 
N A recent speech before the House of Commons Mr. 
Churchill d t at me length with the problem of the 
esistance movement in Europe. From t! pirit of his speech 
it was evident that the Prime Minister favored th r- 
rillas as long as they limited their activity to fighting. He re- 
i ed to the “brave men who ha‘ n fight ny a 1 main- 
taining guerrilla wartare in the Al; ind added t they 
had fought “very desperate battle Prior to this M 
Churchill had consistently minimized Italian guerrilla acti 


ify because of 


frequent opportunity, 


. : ‘ ! " 
General of the Realm as one ‘whose sincerity and ardor tn 
the Allied cause and whose growing stature in Italian eyes 
are equally apparent.” And he had often spoken of tl 


King, 
e.”’ All this, while 
seonle “fenaer toye 
people that they must “‘pay { 
Not everyone 


legitimate and of Badoplio, whose ‘behavior 1s 


most creditabl 


in 


lead, and there have been various ittempts to present ¢t 

true situation. The day af Churchill's speech Aneurin 
Bevan took the floor in the House of Commons to say 
“When Italy is freed, let us 1 ber that it is on record 
from Field Marshal Alexander that the resistance movement 
in Italy has been more eff fighting the Ge than 
any other resistance movement Luro More than 250,000 
Italians have Jost their lives in that resistance movement 
If the men from Milan Turin march down in order to 
extirpate their decadent society, would British soldiers be 
used once more to shoot them down?’ The question has 


unanswe 















75,0) POLITICAL WAR The NATION 


This was not the first time that members of the British ° ° 
Parliament had an opportunity to hear the truth about the Behind the Enemy Line 


ly six mem- eae 
. BY ARGUS 


Italian contribut to Germany's defeat. Recent! 
i ot Parliament who were visiting the Italian front were 








* T Cal , + | ’ } 
German News Bureau on February 13. It bore the 





ubiitle ‘The 


“4 
=) 
7 
- 
[ow 
a 
y, 









Mr. Churchill. a Criminals, Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin, Con 
( 


me Against Mankind.” The document began by 


ssing even that perpetrated 


to ¢ Oa - + n Vilied nies 5 ; ’ F , 
. . —s* 5 ; OOS t, an alin in provoking this war. 






mmunique >» ¢ 





venang mexor \ ward the Po Valley. The liberation re lee RSD hy CS seem 
' utterly crushed by brute force and then dismembe: 










bh 











m courts are t 










' :, ' hit hin 1o Yt , 
C Mm, ut him singly Or in contir t ss murder of German men, women 





if \ rw raster our t10N. Dne poiogna dren. Pending trial, Germans are to be forced into sla 






the A n nd orders. but Bologna for foreign tyrants. This in a nutshell is the import of 





I 4 ual . + . 4 
ae inspired Yalta pr n, wi } t “un 
} . 95 nspi aita progran ¥DOSC eynote L maitior 
. , { ed and e Gerniat ropressed the rebellion. j —_ : fk 8! 2. statin note 18 incondl 
der’—the demand that the German people voluntarily s 






( N IDET t OWS Na a Leith revealed 






to their own extermination. 





{ Mf ! lk. | I s I nal oraecr two Black 





The driving force of the Crimean conference 







« } ( cnent yet 
sacl : ] ] ; ied 
’ ry ine ™ masked as “‘truly Biblical Jewish hatred’: 
t of Bol , belonsine to patriotic movements.” This plan to destroy Germany has its origins in 


tional Jewry. That alone can explain the complete |! 
; B among Washington, London, and Moscow. The drivin; 
thes \ ») Gica Tor the common Cause. But they are 4 Coal 

: . : — / behind Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin is the Jew, that 










= unwillingness to understand the true Jew who has brought such infinite suffering to the peor 


mean of the Italian guerrilla movement as they showed this earth during the several thousand years of his existence 






earli toward French liberation movement and the The Fihrer’s prophecy is now to be confirmed. The Jew 


! out to exterminate the Aryan. That is one of the aims of 









: ’ 41) ile 
Yug Vv Fat Ul [his attitude of the Allies was demon- 
Rist ¢} ’ Is ] 1 ¥ terminating | 
. . . ~~, ’ ’ A} . at Dut the actual result will pe extermination of ti 
stratc« V n, on vovember 12, 1944, Marshal Alexander 





ordered the Italian Partisans to cease large-scale operations. 
nthe dies enantio ah e ee See, eee ane 
Captain Ettore Sichieri, leader of a Partisan brigade, cor- Finally the reaction of the German people was pr« 
P The news of the hate-inspired plan of Yalta is sp: 


rectly ( ted out th to disband the Partisans 1s a pro- 








I 

in > man | Life sver } . 

’ , : : ‘ = s. inside Germany like wildfire. Never—this is our vow 
posal wh a from any moral consideration, is 1m} ossible ; Pea 5 ' 

hour when our enemies have dropped their mask and 





to realize. Wh 1 man joins us, he not only wants to stay or ; 
‘ / the mocking, diabolical leer of tl 





e Jew—never shall t! 





aoe id » Aliiee chanld sefne help u : 
l os ” At ihe Allies should refuse to hel} US, to murder Germany be executed. Never shall this 











if the R or } ho continue to Go nothing for against the future of the European nations be actually « 
t \ O ri r lig to the last with the few weapons out. Our wrath will grow into a wild national fury. N 
_— - million Germans will stand fast on their native soil an 
we po than go home and be shot by the Germans. py ee eee rr ee eee es 
; in hand, shatter this plan, the most diabolical of all tis 
Lt army. To sO 





What can the German people expect to gain from 


} ’ arr 
ing wild national fury’? What can now change the outconx 






y 1 t, and then they destroy the vill in reprisal. the war? The things urged as ground for hope become 1 





We ain in the mounta because in the winter and more mystical and foolish. As the front drew near 





we find 1 ing to eat and the cold is too bi To return Saxon border the greatest newspaper in the country of! 






to i Or m i » | cl 1 to death or at readers this i root of the certain pros} ect of a change¢ ‘ 
. ; 
| t ito ¢ many. In order to surviv we have man leade I ship 1aces developments at the front wit 






to fiel (i 1: Libera, Ro November 17, 1944.) nerves and calmness. By this attitude it proves inco 








It h peo like these that G ! Eisenhower ibly that it still has the trumps with which to masi 
signed tl inconditional-surrender terms. The patriots’ aim dangerous situation.’ A Pomeranian newspaper pre 
» save th ynasty through the prot on of a foreign proot of equal validity. “Let us remember the plight of | 
’ ‘ t help their country. It largely owing to them land and the Soviets a few years ago. Every blow at 
{ r twenty years of Fa t tyranny a democratic Italy receives only makes it stronger and more determin A 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT— BEVERIDGE MODEL 


ry” AIZ\DTyTe 
EC 


JAI 


AL JING 


{PLOY MENT IN A FREE SOCIETY. ! 
!. Beveridge. W. W. Norton and Company. $3.75 
{OSE who fear the Murray bill as “‘establishin 
ve € will view Sir William Beveridge’s “Full 
in a Free Society” with equal alarm. But all ) 
if y ¢ n ci tive yet democratic sol 


problem of our times will find this epochal work 


; : 
to ear tnougnt and an arsenal of arguments to 
: 
n tne dot ers 
lication of the American edition its an event of 
‘ ’ 4s 1 
iportance with the appearance of Key s G i 
} 
t { he } k ha sronificance for . no ' 
Cli ine DOOK I! 8] llm¢cance ror ¢ npora 
} } } f r 1 1] j 
1 far greater than the brief notices from Engiand nad 
’ ’ ? 1 c ' * ‘ I ‘ 
|. Already the father of soctal security, Beverid 1$ 
ily established as master of the whole problem of 
ment and unemploymen 
William marshals the varied facts about the | st- 
} 


inemployment before the war, and states the case for 


nmental action to sustain markets for all that the econ- 


1 produce at full employment. Up to this point he 
the Keynesian analysis, and buttresses British and 
prop ysals based upon it—the British White Paper, 


if 


~ 


esident’s last budget message, and the Murray bill (now 
furray-Wagner-Thomas-O’ Mahoney bill). But he breaks 


ound to conclude that public fiscal operations are not 
' , . r 1 % 
y condition necessary to maintain full employment. 
j . ££ rai ’ 

first condition of full employment is that total outlay 
! } 


a " — lamand f nr 
always be high enough to set up a demand for proa- 


industry ... using the whole man-power of the coun- 


I 
thie mune ho enade esponsibility “ae 
this must De made a res} onsibiltty or the 


1 this basic need two subsidiary measures are also 


i—‘‘controlled location of industry and organized 


ty of labor.” “It is better, and less of an interference 
lividua! lives, to control business men in the location 
enterprises than to leave them uncontrolled 1 to 


' 


e work people to move their homes for the sake of 
yment.”” In addition to state control of the location of 


try, the mobility of labor must be organized so as to 


nto the right industries and, if necessary, into the right 
Y | 14} = 
se of unemployment exchanges ... should be com- 

[ f unem) 
ry {for} all persons under eighteen, so that the w of 


ible youth into industries may be wisely directed. 
es in the demand for labor are inseparable from pro- 


Organized mobility means that if and 
be willing to 


is necessary, men and women should 


re their occupations and their places of work rather 


n 





cling to idleness. It does not mean perpetual m« 


! 
| ytror 


1 these three basic propositions, examination of 


tional implications of full employment in Engla 


Beveridge t 


» two further propositions—not quite so 





‘'IrrYry, 


EZ! aw ii he 








4 ro , ; i 
al ot! ) ¢ ’ . 
- 
y i La \ ‘ ; 
! } 
. secives, tne ) ‘ 
nst th { u ( t 

+ ] ] ‘ 

qe and VY Ol m ri 
i Mian the mate co | 1 Oj ; 

¢ y 
worse’; and (2) that stabiliz f ‘the produ 
i 
mar! { | j 
Mmar¢rk oO! fOOd and ray riads is ; f 
for prev tino a watio ‘ r t | f 
SUL | ~\ ] l (uation WY l i 0 } Bb) 
i fluc {101 I overseas demand wot { r 
‘ 1 
Britain must establish measure for varying home « 
CO meet Varia ) ) VE ; demand 
| ’ 

These basic proposals are supported by a f 

relevant facts on all aspects of th biect, « British 
| 

nd American, which would be Teuto in its thoro 
if it were not lightened by British conciseness and wit I 
h made the use of indisper le technical lans 
painless as possible by giving in Appendix D an explar 
of term Despite the deep seriousness and even pa 
with which Sir William states his case, you are still aware of 
i pressible twinkle his merry eve. The bool 
tie irre} ressibie (TWINKIEe 1N Nis merry C} Ahe DOOK 15 a 

1 11 | + | 
readable one, especially the initial forty-page introdu 
ase as 
and summary. That is doubly fortunate, for first-hand und 
standing of this Crucial subject ts must for Many persor 
who never have attempted to m the technical jargon ot 
economics. 

Despite the wealth of statistical and economic erudition 

+ : ’ + ] " ‘ 5 1] 4 
with which he supports his lusions, Sir W im 

: ; 
proach is deeply humanistic. Unemployment is no 

~ 11 ] « tT” ) 
economic problem but a social disease ime... & 

1 4 { = I! x ! 1 
takes as its aim freedom from idlen Wh in ) 
find workers when needed is merely an incon 
employer, causing “‘ann ( )S thility to fir 

1 w 11 
joo is a persona! catastrop!} idieness even on a 
corrupts; the feeling of not being wanted demoralizes.”’ 7 
( Il pes, Ne COClili’ Of TiO imp v Ls 1@mM 

1 ! { ' 
work men are put to must not be merely made work ¢ 
leaf-raking—self-respect den is that they have work t 

> i 

1 ] ‘ AAs - P ] 
they can see 1s useful and coun Man-power mus 
to produce produ ts or set > OF ft rreatest s§ 
to the community the objective 1s not simply out 
wise outlay.”’ But overriding |! ) tive work itself— 
men left hopelessly idle ro rish (or create revoiution, 
as in Germany, the reviewer would acd) 


Despite the additional f hich have been stressed, the 
dominant theme is the need and met! 
onomy can produ 


1intain full employme nt 


quate market demand for all that the e 
The use of pub 
is essentially a conservative 


1 
i 


is in fact attainab 


iC expendit ire to 0 
full employment 


the conduct of industry 


ndertaking 


' 1 


e while leaving 











in the main to private enterprise, and the proposals made 
in the Report are based on this view.’’ The public budget 
must be so established that ‘after estimating how much... 
private citizens may be expected to lay out on consumption 
and private investment” there will be “public outlay sufi- 
cient, with this estimated private outlay, to employ the whole 
man-power of the country” (p. 136). This involves a clear 
break with the old principle that state budgets should be 


as small as possible and should balance income and outgo 
cach year. SO long as laissez faire is assumed to create ef- 
fective demand for all the produ tive resources, ‘“‘the state 
cannot pr idently use . . . these resources for its own purposes 
without depriving private citizens of their use. But once the 
possibility of deficient private demand is admitted, the state 


. must be prepared to spend more than it takes away from 


its citizens by taxation, in order to use the labor and other 
proc t resou which w ild otherwise b wasted in 
unemployr Det enditure, however, is not essen- 
tial te te a of full e various models 


Kaldor) show that heavy state expenditures backed by heavy 
progressive ation Id maintain full employment and bal- 
in e | time. While Sir William 
concludes that ‘ ; better to provide the means for outlay 
by taxing than by borrowing,.”’ he has no fear of borrowing. 
Rather he emphasizes that “the state in matters of finance is 
1 a different position from any private citizen or associatior 
of private citizens; it is able to control money in place of 
being contro!led by it. . . . An internal national debt... 
does not an {1 cannot reduce the total wealth of the com- 
munity. . . . [British] national debt could be expanded at 
the rate of not | than £775 million a year .. . without 
involving any increase in tax rates to meet the additional 


harge for interest ... a rate of borrowing far in excess . 
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us, ath a a, Ck 


“DAMMIT, YOUNG MAM, WE MUSTHT PUT THE CART BEFORE THs HORSE!” 


tit lo : to unemp! nt or slums or want, to 
| hildren go | y and the k untended, for fear of 
he internal national debt is to lose all sense of 
t e ‘< 
it (| 14 ) 
Ne taxation merely a means of raising money. ““Taxa- 


expenditure on consumption and thereby freeing x 


sources for other uses. . . . The decision as to how 


L? 


required for public outlay should be raised depends re 


the decision as to how money can be spent to best advantage 


publi ly of privately, that is, plan 1ed or unplann 


decision will vary with time and circumstances; for E 
in the immediate post-war period he feels that f 
planned objectives will take precedence. 

The annual national budget which Beveridge 
is similar in most respects to that proposed in 
bill, though it is classified somewhat differently in 
which add up to (1) consumption outlay, (2 
ness investment (including public expenditures of a 
liquidating” type), and (3) ‘communal outlay” on put 
produced or purchased “non-marketable goods and ser 
To these he adds a new type, “joint consumption « 
under which the state would place orders with pris 
ducers for food, fuel, and other necessary products, 
view to reselling them later to private consumers at 
which may at need be lowered by a subsidy.” This 
“combines the advantage of social guidance of out!: 
consumers’ freedom.” This would be an alternatiy 
extension of, the school-lunch, special-milk, and food 
plans used here and abroad. While Beveridge’s pub! 
writing of private production bears some superfi 
semblance to the general underwriting of basic | 
which I proposed some years ago, he does not visu 
detailed industrial planning which my proposals assume 
the simultaneous underwriting of as many sectors of 1 

Beveridge brings together his recommendations 
land in a “long-term program of planned outlay” 
would cover current expenditures by taxation at rates sli 
heavier than in 1938, and capital items by borrowing 


clining rates, with a substantial sinking fund. It incl 


“public business investment . . . in all monopolies so 
plete that they are taken over for administration by 
corporations,”” regulation of private business inv 
through a National Investment Board, some subsidies to 
sumer goods, and a series of specific public measures it 
ing social security, national health service, nutrit 
insure to every person in the community a supply of ¢ 
foods suited to his special needs,” fuel and other neces 
“by guaranteeing a market and a price’ through a 
coal-marketing corporation, education, town and « 
planning, housing, and transport. These measures in t! 
of assured demand, plus controlled location of indust 
organized mobility of labor, make up his specific 
program. 

Conservatives will not like Beveridge’s book. Men 
heart who want full employment to mean five million 
ployed will not like his definition of full employment 
there must be more jobs waiting to be filled than the 
unemployed men looking for jobs. Industrialists who 
that complete dependence on private enterprise w! 
donment of all public efforts to support collective barg 
or to distribute income more widely is the sure way to 
times will not like his steady insistence on measures 
crease the purchasing power of the masses. Nor wii! 


like his frank willingness to extend the area of public o' 


ship and operation. Those brought up on the old doc 
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-aders who took any notice of my remarks shared my 
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xet balancing will condemn his willingness to emp! 
lanced budget whenever circumstances demand. B 
who approach the economic problems of today with 
lingness to hear both sides of the 


} ] etimarlats 
Gg lui 


nind ind a wil 
mind and a Wii 





ent problems of ed States : well, | 
‘1 } ' ' 
roplem m leeply than our students |! r 
' P ' 
\ who { y to invent social d ; 
, p ' 
1 the future, such as the M iy | c 
] . e or cl le © } levicec ch id i 
Ci 1Ze ¢ chauenpe such devices s! ud Live 
| and thoughtful attention. In Beveridge’s « 
? 4 ’ ‘ 
rds, “The British people can win full e: ) 
i 


ining free, but they have to win it, not wa 
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1oyment, like social security, must be won 


It cannot be forced on a democracy or given to 
y.... It is something that the British democr 


ys 


direct its government to secure at all costs save th 









- of the essential liberties. . . . If full employmer 
secure, for to n 


not seem worth while.” 


NOTES BY THE WAY 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


MOST CURIOUS THING my eye has caught in 


Nation lately,’”’ writes an old friend and critic in 


uin, “is M, M.'s paragraph about her dislike of Sun- 
r my part I can’t begin to understand it; nor, I think, 
-man, woman, or child, in Eng- 
r America—who did not rejoice over the day. Even in 
hood, living in a puritanical London household, at- 
: church twice, and Bible class, I always found Sunday 
t day of the week; and at all stages since it has been 

rule with an underlying sense of thanks and well- 

. I should guess that among readers of The Nation 
re almost none to agree with M. M.” 
a matter of fact a Nation reader or two wrote in to 
They thought I was attacking religion. But most of 


v 


I'd say that in general it's one of those private feel- 
1 


hich one doesn't bother to mention first. Still I know 
least one man who found a London Sunday, a rainy 
, to be sure, less than bearable, and said so. De Quin- 
t took opium on that day. “It was Sunday afternoon, 
id cheerless; and a duller spectacle this earth of ours 


to show than a rainy Sunday in London.” 


ENTLY PICKED UP the biography of Mentor Gra- 
he man who taught Lincoln,’” which was published 
ne ago by the University of Chicago Press ($3.75). It 
ten by Kunigunde Duncan and D. F. Nichols, who 


7,000 miles in three states in their search for mater 


1¢ man whose name, Mentor, was so appropriat 
ling. (He had a sister named Minerva.) The authors 
'd loving account of Graham's forbears, his early | 


f Joy j. 


y affairs, will be of interest to few but his d 
} 41 *y 1 


relatives, The essential st ry—that of 
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WORLD 


@© If the most iccessful peace 
treaty only lasted thirty-three years, 
what can we expect in the postwar 


What are the factors and 


considerations 


world? 
special involved? 
Thirteen 
derstanding of the problems, the re- 


experts present their un- 
sults and the probable costs. Among 
them are Robert S. Lynd, Francis B. 
Sayre, Joseph L. Hromadka, T. A. 
Bisson, Vera Micheles Dean, Johr 
L. Childs, et al, $2.0u 
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ull Employment 
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The author of the famous BEVERIDGE 
REPORT now offers a complete plan for 
ending unemployment without sacrificing 
any of the essential liberties of a free su 
ciety. Specifically discussed are questions 
relating to the adequate outlay re 
quired for full employment, controlled 
location of industry, organized mobility of 
labor, and necessary changes of government 
machinery. Everyone who read the earlier 
social problems, 


total 


the 


plan, everyone interested in 
will profit from this clear exposition by one 


of the world’s leading political economists 


At all bookstores $3.75 
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ciation with Lincoln—could be contained in a very small 


| } a , } ' 
book if not an extended essay. But that essential story and the 
figure of Mentor Graham, the schoolteacher in the wilder- 


ness, are extremely interesting. Mentor Graham, whose pas- 


sion for learning, for teaching, and for discussion often 


annoyed his wife and puzzled his fellow-pioneers, met Lin- 
din, then twenty-two, said he had a notion 
to study grammar, and the fat was in the fire. He walked 
six miles to get the other copy of Kirkham’s grammar that 


incoln moved into the Gra- 


ham household. According to his biographers, Graham by 
that time had collected a remarkably complete library. It 
I ] oO a 1 ¢ of the cla C histories of 
America, | pe, l Orient, volumes of biography, 
| ry ! prose, phil books on chemis otany 

Lit I he two of them talked in ses 5 
that we Pr ito tl | hours night after nig while 
Mz Graha ( | 1 J y borrowed books and took 
turn loud. Gra! g found the ideal pupil, 
f " H le h ve rey v ind « ‘ 
( V h i j I ri Ss & y ¥ ( 
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< \ 5 that Linc » 1 \ i when he was mo reacy to 
\ “. ” oo? ‘ » of Of hand f rele 

al ! a rer Kable € on at th lands Of a tireless 

tutor 

1? | ’ 1 1 7 

I f 1. H ont platform when hs 


He must have been, wl le man 
to I of | If was assassinated 

We tend to forget that nany pionec s carried, along with 
their household goods, a live coal of the culture they left be 
hind. ‘J ! their children Mentor and Minerva. They 
held grammar and Latin against terrific odds, and 


d on a tradition ot respect for 


1g, an imcterest 


in ideas, which they themselves had not the time or oppor- 
tul | In pra il and political aftairs 
of co where many an old idea was taken for new. Lin 
( th lid me full-fledged from a split 
f He had been, an het igs, the student of Mentor 
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IN 1934 AN EPIDEMIC of newspaper stories 1 : 
average American familiar with at least the name 





Black Widow spider. A hairless, shiny black creat 







body about the size of a pea and a red hour 





is far less dangerous Joo} 
§ 





spot on the under side, it 





os ; 
the common wolf spider, to say nothing of such n 
the so-called tarantulas which occasionally em | i 
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bunches of bananas. But for once it is almost as d 






pcopic COMUNODLy Sul pose aim 
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OSt any snake or 
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Whereas neither the banana spider nor, so fas 





any native American spider except the Widow 1 
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Causing more (han io0cai discomirort, sne—and 
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the female who 1s dangcrous— 





can Cause agoniz 
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ing for days, and sometimes death. 





Widow” by Raymond W. Thorp a: 





Woodson, two amateur but apparently compet 
ad 4 i 
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, and the effects of her bite. Ce 





not One Oi the Major threats 00 ii 
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Mlane Ue 
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— cc Ln rm | Sa 
one, and the creature is known in each of tl 






ment is not COnspicuously 






the tourniquet is useless even if apj lied immedia 





ing the bite. The most successful treatment in 





duction of a copious sweat, and if, as the writers s} 





‘r of this genus rather than a 


which was responsible for the dancing cure of t! 


was really a spice 





centuries, then that cure may hi 


and seventeenth 
Black Widows build a messy web, 





rational basis. 






dark corners and frequently under the seats ot « 





privies. No methods of chemical or biological contro! ha 





far proved very successful. The advice of the presei 





seems to come down to this: if you see a Black Widow, s 






it. The present reviewer, most of whose friends regard e 





milk snake as a copper head and every hog-nosed 





make your own life easier bj 





cobra, would like to add: 
what a Black Widow looks like. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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Once More the Balkans 









SINCE THE WAR BEGAN several volumes deali: 


the Balkans have appeared seem to confi 
standard opinion that those “eternal European sq 


, 
Id co 


which 






which isolationists hold responsible for the wor 






tion start in that traditional powder barrel. Disproving this 





scapegoat theory, Bernard Newman in his latest book 
( Macrnillan, 


of the Balkan wars was impelled from without, not w 





Back ground’ $2.50), stresses that “ey 





In spite of the author's inclination to whitewash Balkan ki! 





and to find a common denominator for the ethr 


his book is an up-to-date, careful study of this intri 


the Bu 
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lem. ‘There are sli inaccuracies— [pers are unqucs 
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re on its western frontier, but the aut 


1d economic structure. Since he 


Idle when 

to the barren soil from which they must derive 
1 Lt : ' . 

id to the minority problem which results in ethni 


; 7h ! 
cause nationalism, Na ¥ pecun mu 





1 Europe, 1 

medies sugge 
reform, mechanized agriculture, special 
ith industrialization must be undertaken in order to 
European federa 


the misery; a Balkan or a Central 


-d on “some kind of declaration of the rights of 


ould not only eliminate racial feuds but deter aggres- 
1 prevent the use of the little states as puppets of the 
ywers. It is true that Russia has been unfavorable to 
S( hemes, but recent ly it appear ; that this opposition 1S 
1 only against “premature and artificial linking of 


4 7 
cordon 


yuntries.”” Russia certainly cannot tolerate 


thor’s argument 
) be irrefutable: no Central European federation is 
able without Czechoslovakia, and no federation which 
| that republic could ever be directed against Russia 
ussing the six Balkan countries—of which Rumania 
-d geographically no part—! Me. Newman gives a suc- 
t scholarly account of their history and of their politi- 


draws upon his per sonal 












Public Debt and Public Policy 


BETWEEN THE ALARMISTS who regard the size of the 













' ' 

eco! st 0 5 ft rt or the matter peopie if’ 
1 1 | > ! 

worried about rove i rowing Decause |! affects the 


In “The Public Dei (John Day, $1.75) Professos 
Withers thoroughly refutes the viewers-with-alarm, taking 
them has one by one and answering their arguments in specific 
terms. But he is only a little less impatient with those who 


‘aiaal the debt as tenes because we owe it to our- 
: 


selves. As he says, management of the debt may have equally 


disastrous results if it leads to pronounced inflation o 


r 


deflation. 

Even if the debt is stabilized, the collection of taxes from 
one income group to pay interest to another group which 
owns most of the bonds affects not only the distribution of 
current income but also the pattern of consumer spending 
The consequences of a $300 billion debt would be negligible 
only if taxes were collected in exact proportion to individuals’ 
and corporations’ bond holdings. 
instru. 





Management of the public debt is therefore a basic 
ment of public policy. Some general knowledge of govern- 
nent finance has become essential to a healthy democracy, and 








ence as well as his studies, his book is pleasant reading 
son is the old one—either the Balkans must become 
eanized or Europe will become Balkanized. 
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By Felix Kaufmann 
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New School al Research 





REALISTIC APPRAISAL 
st-war world, aan as it affects the security prob- 
n the Far East, is a not unimportant task. In “China 
(Harcourt Brace, $2) David Rowe 


F China's potential strength in 





the Powers” 

es clear the obstacles still to be 
f a strong China. Material factors—taw materials, 
rt, and techniques—are not favorable to rapid indus- 
ration, and the first of these might even set limits to 
itual scope. Emphasis is laid on the equally signifi- 
lifficulties presented by the social organization of 





surmounted in the crea- 







e agriculture and the n 
noteworthy summary generalization Rowe writes: “To 

ich military strength, [China} must raise greatly the nf 
of the physical and technical efficiency of her man- F 
and increase agricultural production while altering 
lly the system of distribution of agricultural income. 
system is the first point of attack 





» « a penetrating discussion that throws 


needed light on a number of funda- 





much 
mental questions connected not only with 
i 






the social sciences, but with science and the 
written 


. a very 
% Ducasse, 






present agricultural 
the creation of that technical and economic advance, 
hat social and political unity, which are so necessary 






theory of knowlc dge in ee as 







throughout with admirable clarity 






indeed,”’"— 






lina is to attain the power to provide for her own 







able piece of work 


. moa Brown University. 

ty.” In the light of this conclusion, it is surprising 
» wt 2 —_— 2 ¢ 
the author virtually ignores the gains made in these At all bookstores, $3.50 
by a new social and political order established 


1e war for some ninety million people in the North 
for China's 


provinces. The prospect 
; study might be far less dark if the reforms instituted 
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it is unfortunate that not only the public but also the leaders 
public opinion are so woefully ignorant of the 
Professor Withers h ondensed it into 109 page 


thly than 1 


eases the politi al 
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° AND LOVELY 
in a Walt Disney 


K) a. SHE’S REAL, ALIVE a \ 


picture with Don- 
ald and his pals in 
the same scenes! 
It’s amazing, 
wonderful 
and 
thrilling! 
a a 
NOW! Brandt’s GLOBE Theatre 


Doors Open 8:30 A.M. Broadway at 46th Street. 








G. C. F. presents 


MR. EMMANUEL 


A Two Cities Films production made in London 
Released through United Artists 


starring FELIX AYLMER 
with GRETA GYNT and WALTER RILLA 
Brandt’s GOTHAM B’way and 47th St. 
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Eddie BRACKEN 
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Ella Fitzgerald 
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Williams 
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The NATIoy 


powers of business men because military mechanis 
dependent upon the factories that they manage. 
with his main subject, the author is much more obje 
book is a real contribution to intelligent citizensh 
written for the intelligent citizen. CHARLES 


Steig’s Cartoons 


THE MATING of drawing with caption has 
new but very dependent and transitory pictorial 
The future will be more informed than delic! 
We can still relish the brush-drawing on a Greek \ 
its own sake as a drawing—whether fitted happily 
happily , 


liam Steig's cartoons you have to get their point, 


to the shape of the vessel. But to appre 


their point you have to be intimately acquainted with the 
contemporary American literate middle classes. And yet jn 
spite of all this, Steig’s cartoons push and strain aga 
social and psychological limitations of the cartoo: 

and strive to become self-sufficient, time-transcending 


“All Embarrassed” 
Sloan, and Pearce, $2) are, though not necessarily t 


The quasi-abstract drawings in 


those which most visibly embody Steig’s aesthet 
ing. A good deal of automatism has gone into then 
as a full acquaintance with Klee, Picasso, and parti 
Miré, yet they do not manage to escape the neatness 
the formularization of the cartoon—nor will they un 
forces himself to leave his»forms more open and t 
into greater account the shape of the page. It is no ac 
that the cartoon called Organism and Environment 
best in the book as a matter of drawing and pictur 
tion 

Once in a while Steig’s wit makes ali the above irrele. 
vant. I submit the cartoons called The Conversat 
Misunderstanding, and Intrusion. If, however, Steig wer 
somewhat more susceptible himself to those da 
middle-class existence he too triumphantly points 
would score much more frequently. 

CLEMENT GREEN! 
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“Splendid evening in the theater.".—N. Y. Murroi | 
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Hope for the Best| 


46th Street, West of Broadway. Circle 6-6380 
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sloyed in an 





nese spies 
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newspaper ofhice in Tokyo are 
down to their daily cavesdrop- 
rely they don't bother to ex- 






lance of villainous complicity 





erienced reporter has to try to 











































. alive to the States with some 
ed-hot information, surely the 
morizing it doesn’t elude his 
for a om of hundred 
vhen at last he thinks of it, 
m as remarkably brilliant or 
w. If two Army Intelligence 
cet in a hotel room to feed 
ilogue to a planted enemy dicta- 
ly, once they are dead cer- 
no hidden camera or slanteye 
1 on them, they stop trying to 
actions to their words. If still 
nt is being steamed to death 
iZi €X- le yver § weauly parlor, 
would take prompt care, on 

or by instinct if for no better 
et next the floor, where breath- 
longest and the heat is least 
If such minor oversights 
ified in advance of release, stor- 
less plausible than this one 
made to seem true, and even 
r. There is, on the other hand, 
harm in the movie, and it is 
i pleasure to see Lee Tracy again, and 
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imptuous with that —— but 
vith me. 







ive always been famous 
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ished color musical about a suscej 
millionaire (Eddie Bracken), his body 
Tufts), and a predator 
much, 





guard (Sonny 





woman (Veronica Lake). It isn’t m 

e; but I enjoyed a skit by a 
of subhuman quacks hee 

H 1 another very good, familiar 





Ed. 


and knows his 


se name I can’t remember ) 








ken is so likable, 
well, that 
living-board without ge 
al 1 laugh; and Sonny Tufts 
ll. I have an idea he could be- 
Imost as good as Cros! y, 


é broad a range 
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he can't even walk 
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Americana” is another of those 
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buckets of good-swill that make me wish 


Amet 
north, 


some atin 
would come 
states; a job at which 
too happy to hel; » out 


spects, however, I rather lixed the pi 


ture. There is a general air of casual 
lousiness about it—the aching dreari- 
ness of the climactic stage tableaux for 
instance—which seems very friendly 


ind fresh 
finishe 
ire normally released as musical come- 


( ompared with 


d pink granite gravestones which 


song-and-dance numbers 


with the fierce unem- 


dies. The 
mainly poor, but 
real thing, as 


balmed poorness of the 


you see it in night clubs. The love story 
is a Cla ssically heartless record—set up 
is merely cute—of fifth-rate conduct be- 


P| 
tween a profes sional seduce 


even less scrupulous nice girl; but some 
of it is written and directed, and is 
played by Philip Terry and Audrey 


were 


as indeed it is. 


Long, as if such a relationship 


worth honest observation, 


Drama Note 
STRANGER” (Playhou e) Is 


1 
with a 


HE S$ 
another mystery-! 
Without being exactly 
h one 


and a col- 


ror play 
Victorian scene. 
first rate it has its points, of whi 
is a good gas-lit atmosphere 
lection of amusing caricatures, all of 
which are vivaciously enacted with 
broad effectiveness by an 
The dismal 
club in Whitechapel, 

contributed by the : 
g throats just 
There is rather more amuse- 
than terror to be out of the 
and this suits me well enough. 
object somewhat to the 


excellent cas 


scene 1S a workingmen’'s 


and the excite- 
Jack 


ment is 
Ripper who ts busy slittin 
oft stage. 
ment rot 
alialf, 
I did, 

casual way in which the misleading clues 
were brushed aside. The procedure is a 
bit too suggestive of the Oh-that-was- 
just-put-in-to-make-it-harc ler explana- 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


however, 


tion 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 








OLUMBIA has made its first two 


releases of the symphonic record- 
that have been made since the end 


{NPs 
| 


of the Petrillo ban. It has issued a set 


(558; $5.50) of Tchaikovsky's Sym- 
phony No. 6 ( Pathetique ") per- 
formed by Rodzinski with the Nev 


Yor! Philharmonic Sym 


(557; $5.50) of 


' 
nhany 
i nony 


tra nd another 





ake fair vengeance on the United 








B Y 3 § 1 perfo d by O 
m ly with ¢t Ph d Cit 
Beginning th the *Patl [ 
was glad to hear the natural 1 
n stra, clear and bright, in i 
( the mufiie 1, hollow, distorted sound 


from Columbia's pre-Petrillo-ban ri rd- 
ines of the New York Ph 


ihis was true of the first 


tiharmoni 
side, and the 


second, so that I was unprepared 


~" 


the dull, 1 ear sound from the third 

cr which brightness and clarity 
r 1 with the fourth. The variation 
1 quality continued: in the second 
1 ment, for example, the passage al 
the beginning of the sixth side had a 


had at its 
fifth. In ad- 
lition there Peas oe 
dition there was another defect 


h it had not 
previous appearance on the 
, of which 
les occurred at 


some Of the wor 


the ve 


st exam} 
y beginning: in relation to the 
pp ot the string basses the pp of the 
solo bassoon was much too loud (it was 


not even 


and the crescendo of 
later, 
in relation to the bp of the solo horn the 


and 


other instances of 


p but f), 


he strings too great; a moment 
c | 

p of the woodwinds was too loud; 

throughout there were 

degrees of 


haikovsky in 


hone placement, etc.) ; 


t things like that excessive crescendo 
of the strings were in th performance 
vhich the recordir ng picked up. For it 
1s a performance with violences and 
udenesses, large and small, which are 
characteristic of Rodzinsk: oa ilso part 
of the traditional way of misperforming 
[chaikovsky. The Ormandy and Furt 


better, and 


wangler performances are 


are bette [ 

As for Beethoven's Seventh, Ormandy 
seems to have listened to the tempos of 
Toscanint’s recorded performance and to 
have agreed with them—all of them, 


including not only the somewhat faster- 
Allegretto but 
tempo of the trio of the 
that bothered 


If this conveys the im- 


usual tempo of the 
1 faster 
scherzo movement has 
some listeners 


pression that Ormandy has tried to pro- 


duce an exact copy of Toscanini’s per- 
formance, let me hasten to correct 1t— 


to point out, for example, that Ormandy 
; lis Own practice of announcing 


things with preparatory retar lations and 
5 eo 

pauses which are not to be heard in Tos 

canini 5s peri rmance. And that is one 


‘ eta 
reason for the important thing—which 


is that Ormandy does not give the move 
ments the organic coheren and sus 
tained intensity that Toscanini does 
Nor is the inferior performance to be 














preferred because of superior recording: 


the loud passages of Ormandy’s per- 


formance are reproduced with a coarse- 
ness and stridency that one doesn't get 
fros it idest clumaxes of the Tosca- 
mini recording, or from the couple of 
Victor recordings of the Phila lelphia 
{ s m ) on | hou | 
i » tl e ty or the irst 
st vy kk ler t 1 
4 ree ae itve oF the sec 
‘ is | than four and 
. envi i ( rd vi 
i 1 { tne €x 
f ol 0 
i il Ds ] that 
j C ‘ ine es wilh 
\ 
Victo .2 d is a nev 
! " ( 5 ) in which it 
in er of Melchior’s 
} I Ww ir re r ] 
< secon ct duet rrom 
if i und Isolde W I Fla stad ind 
{ korg Soi from Siegfried, 
\ s one of the engaging mo 
i of Ring and these are all 
I care to hear; but for those who 
w ( ure also Lohengrin’s 
N ative Hymn to Venus and the 
kK Na c ¢ rrot las nhauser,’ 
é the Steersman’s Song from “The 
l LD) nan 


‘ Central. Eastern 
S rn | f he Stockholm 
/ (ni the Morg 
f He v doing war work 
( 
MARVIN LOWENTHAL is the author 
of “I Szold: Life and Letters,” 
I ! or ¢ rman and ‘A World 
Passed B Jewish culture 
in kurope and North Africa 
JAM] j DOMBROWSKI ts execu- 
{ y ern Ce icl 
F | 1 Welfa He was 
j i « j Hi h ander 
I L¢ 
IR\ ) ere 1 ect 
‘ | 4 Phe 
1 
i | govern 


WHITE has 


in Santi: 


IOHN W 


A me nN newspaper 
a 


represented 
go, Chile 
ears and recently concluded 
South America. 


through 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 












G. B. Shaw’s Vinegar 
Method 


Dear § The extermination of flies 
t j 

and fascists raises the age-old question 

of honey vs. vinegar. The Peétains, Dar- 


lans, Badoglios, and Greek Monarchists 


. 


derived much-needed strength from 
lapping up tons of honey supplied | 
i American governments. 


1 1 } 
t have peen cae- 


the British an 
fascists tha 


And those 
troyed got hold of some 
When in power, fascists themselves are 
problem; they 


strong vinegar. 


never bothered by this 


invariably mix a hellish, poisonous brew 


for their natural enemies: laborites, lib- 
: churchmen, members 


, 


erals, anti-fascist 


of minority groups, and other decent 
people 
George Bernard Shaw, who used 


Vinegar against Victorianism with such 


success, is the greatest living exponent 
' t 
of the vinegar method of dealing with 


1 


vermin. He has given Ial 
in Allied countries a prescription for a 
whi h. if ! 


Or movements 


powerful germicide used, 
would help keep world fascists under 
control. 

Shaw's prescription is forth on 
page 59 of “What I Really Wrote 
About the War,” addressed to British 
labor during World War I. It is appli- 
cable to world labor now: 


cet 
Ct 


The Labor Party, then, need have no hesi- 
tation in raising all the standing controver- 
between democracy and Junkerism in 
form, and taking advantage of 
series 





SI Ss 
their acutest 
ar et 


of parli if? 


rergency to press them to a 
entary victories for Labor, whether 
in negotiations with the government whips, 
in divisions on the floor of the House, or 
in strenuously contested by-elections. No 
our Junh will try to disarm their 
opponents by r @ that it would be 
in the last deg unfair, un-English, and 
ungentlemanly on the part of the Labor mem- 
bers to seize any tactical advantage in parlia- 


the w 








yubt 


presentin 





mentary warfare, and most treacherous and 
unpatriotic to attack their country (meaning 
t Junker Party) when it is at war. Some 
La bers will be easily enough gulled 
1 this way: it would be laughable, if the 
consequences not so trLagic, to see how 


ir parliamentary beginners from the work- 
‘ ! 








ing class suc b to the charm of the Juaker 
| I! J kers the nselves are not to 

( 1! in this nner The Labor 
Party will soon learn the value of these 
| lemonstrations that it is always its 
d not to per the governing classes 
1 their very ticult delicate and dan- 
» task of safeguarding the interests of 

this great er re; in ort, to let itself be 
gammoned by elegant phrases and by adroit 


practicings on its personal good mature, its 
proletarian sentimentality, and its 
t musgivings as to the correctness of 
The Junkers have already taken 
advantage of the war to paralyze 
Lab I t take 


invetcrate 


its manners 
the fullest 


' 
f 
i tr. Al 


Or Mmcinopcrs ao nm 





ottensiv e, ar 


a vig uus counter 
parliamentary trench to the 
the labor movement will be 


as precipitately as General v 
the Allies back from Namur 
Paris. In truth, importance 
tO tac immense mayority f 
Frenchmen, and Germans lic 
bility that when Junkers fall 
men may come by their own. 


the 


’ 


Applied to the current 
Shaw's formula tells us to lox 
American State Department 
the supply of honey going 

ica to Europe's quislings; 
end to cartels; to intens 
political activity; to encoura 

ment ownership of industry 

a voice for labor at the peac 

make labor a partner in the of 
ment of American | 


lenges the British labor mo 


industry. H 
work for interna! reforms; to Indig 
free; to support forces of det 
Italy, Greece, France, Belgium ang 
Spain. And to all the unclean-handed 

ones who decry using the war emerged 

ency to accomplish social reforms he . 


says ‘‘phooey.” WALTER ¥ ; 
East Chatham, N. Y., January : 
In Me 
Federal Aid for Education @™ 
\y 
Dear Sirs: Everyone who accepts the 
American principle of opportunity i. 


should give support to the | 
$300,000,000 of federal funds | 
ation to be expended under cont 
the states. The bill provides 

of the funds must be spent spe 
to raise the salaries of teachers. 7 
salaries have not been raised either : 
proportion to the increase in t 
of living or to the increase in 
pay including overtime of worl 
Unless teachers re ™ 
increased pay, many will leave t! in 
of sch 
areas Ww a 


war industries. 
fessions and thousands 
rural and 
forced to close; classes will be 
crowded that the quality of 
will suffer seriously. 

Part of the federal funds is tol d 
to raise the educational level 


low-income 


where educational facilities 
poorest. At present states with ¢! Hy 
est per capita income have th tir 


educational burden but the least 
carry that burden. ‘The kid au 
where the cash ain't,” as one homespus t 
philosopher put it; and this bill is o 


to 






sary to help equalize educational op; 





tunities throughout the nation. 













thing tor you and me that we want and de- Cummington Pays Its Way 






‘ ! I f 
| tid $ \ in the way ot i bD i Du il 
r tas 
for the iens : ath a. ts * Re 3 7 : 
I } i uc pre is 1 Dear Si \\ have received ple . of 
; i tudying rac scrim- p stion: if ny ’ , t ¢ 5 I W. Dur s review of re nit poetry 
a £ I ) 







* us int ushing an} tant int m your issu February 10, and 






Dupee liked Robe 








ans. rea . 7 , } y! Y/ a ‘ . 1] . 
es are going through. We Somewhere in Asia, December 13 Lowell's poems, but sorry for a mis- 
" cn ¢ ( ed wnen a incgro statement in the article’s first senten 
one of th ; houses who We al t bsidized and [ , { 
e of the < . we are not subsidized and, on the con- 
: Th , e man mad Watch the Pope! ras soins, einai onlin Goll ne oe, | 
ut ne evatolr 1an oO ic trary, are trying ratner desperacels hard 
: } | ; r . t { > - - | } . 
up the Dack Stairs. ihe waite Year Srrs: e2 y yetan Sal- to make a living on the sale of our 
i Ca mn reading yaetano oOai & 
werw ha ¢ he ctart lit . _— MA | 
very bad. So he started a cluD yemini’s informative and interesting ar- books. Most of these are printed here, 









; a= ; ' 
e A. L. C. O., which means ticle No Vatican Plan for Italy? it another way in which we are unlike 


ye W > 1 | ; « \; + nes , ’ 
¢ arries On. we occurs to me that we are paying tor ittie New Directions. HARRY DUNCAN, 





1 Lincoln 





















| ppreciate if 1f you would print attention to the dangerous role played Manager, the Cummington Press 
ir dper ft help us he j ' F A rye ~ (y ~ ; 
J your paper to help us in the py the Vatican today and in the years Cummington, Mass., February 8 
q GEOFFREY BROTHERS preceding fascism’s rise to power 
the 10's, Little Red School House * 4 is unfortunate that in our plans to 
eee ne at is unfortunate th n our plans t . - 
Se et ‘e- die Clothes for Liberated Peoples 
1 Or, Fel ruary 14 punisa tnose guiity of st pporting and 
spreading the terror across Europe and Dear Sirs: The need for clothing in the 
Tn ' the Amert se ve not included cer- recently liberated ~ountries of Europe 15 
P In Viemoriam the Americas we have not included cer tly ( ty me, 
tion tain pro-Axis Jesuits among the crim- Vly grea Our first appeai for clothing 
Sirs: Lieutenant Lowell Bready, jnals. The Vatican has only been inter- met with the most generous response; 
1 reporter on a Morning paper ested in saving its own political and We Have already shipped several thou 
‘ tt oe va 7 le } f ee ' a 
t ( rudZ, C auirornia, Was killed in religious power at the expense of Sso- sand P uunds of warm clothe ; to France 





and Italy. Yet the need is so acute that 





5 
“ 





“‘herhoure ne 5 44 
Cherbourg on June 25, 1944. called democratic countries overru 
} we must appeal once more to oui 


; 
saved enough money fora down tie fascist advance ne Vatican has ¢ 

on a newspaper, and, in the never been anything but pro-Axis from riends to send us any additional pas 
war, he had written the intro- 4 Fs ments that can be pared We are plad 


1e start, and all of us, civilian and 
ne t sment Far hic noactewar 
announcement tor i015 p¢ 3t-Wal mili Ary, should govern our 








s by Railway Ex 





actions and tO receive all pack 
, opinions accordingly, If we do not, like press yilect at our warehouse, 10} 

is what he intended to announce the pre-Hitler Germans, we may find Orchard Street, New York 2, N. Y. 

' SHEBA STRUNSK? 






sr! fF - ry) mofy tn rect. , 
peopie of a community in west that we have traded our plowshares for 





Executive Secretary International Rescue 





s) 
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erica: 





Relief Committee 







a tmener hotns cae 
=" a newspapet po rt Ss apl ’ Nieuw YVarl ] all ru 31 
that one cannot earn a living run New iOrK, january 






honest newspaper today. ; : . 
d that perhaps an editor in an I Bin Thinking . 


1 community could condemn Nazi ; WV arning 








Europe, but that he must not be Dear Sirs; I bin thinking. In all maps 

4 undemocratic tendencies 18 15, 39 miles to the inch on the western Dear Sirs: Your paragraph on coopera- 
nt an editor can ad the right front and 100 miles to the inch on the tives in the *= of December 23 18 
n to strike ag inst Littl Steel in eastern front—it will keep up the 1a an optimistic vein, but ominous 






West, but cannot risk his invest- , 
n there’s a strike in the biggest orale 
in his home town 
ant that the right people can kill pressure Russian generals rely on qui k, 

He meant that you can't be honest ’ 4 

time on any newspaper today because 








HEAVEN AND HELL” 


most definite teaching on 
the certainty of immortality and 
on the life hereafter ia to be 
found in the Writings of 





' ' oxi 
American generals reiy on steady 





heavy punches, and English generals on 






] ° ‘ . 
doesn’t pay. het afternoon tea EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
ps he is right. Maybe honesty hasn't ah ! ? t i ti t 
t. Maybe hone 3f «ae a i i a amed scientist, philosopher, the- 
The Germans have won the war four ologian and statesman. His book on 






e too few men have had the cour- if ’ j 1 af ; FROM THINGS 
) } . , i mes 2 p ‘ G i ter three HE: AVEN AND HELL, "ROI ‘ 3 
to make it pay. and a half times already, and after three HEARD AND SEEN, may be obtained by 
introductory price of 


Ijec ‘ ne : ine Ya . ' 
does it mean if an editor doesn’t nore of those supreme victories they new resders at the 














os truth when t . ae 7 eent 
uth when there is a lab lispute ' ‘ five cents 
oppor me ¢ iro It mesne ¢ rea ‘ wr? hope for a draw. We will soon eliminate SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC. - 
o. wt age. 6 , Room 1636, 51 Eost 42nd St., New Y 
























s the world’s failure to tell the truth the Nazis Of co 9 35 1c are the 


Crossword Puzzle No. 105 


By JACK BARRETT 




























































































ACROSS 


believe what 
: thought 


iste is almost bad for 
ind 4) 
mun li 


bricks are 


gloria 
; ' 
n-InthamMmmadle 


e, glare and lager are its 


rri pirit 
(Hamlet) 


» of the her- 


DOWN 


‘ the shield 
Dawkins, in Oliver Twist, 
a to an art 
ver of kuurope in 
may be seen 
attached to 


which a 


an ultimatum 


(two words, 4 and 5) 

Spruce 

Getting the point of one is no joke 
in Zululand 

Barrie interior (two words, 6 and 4) 
Dorothy Sayers ca led it the grave- 
yard of good cooks 

He resolved to live to be a thousand, 
or die in the attempt 

These domestic articles are of little 
use without brushes 

He cheerfully takes over the cares 
of others 

A medley started by me 

Halloo! Tally ‘oicks] and 
another hunting cry 

Out or nearly so 

A plunger, but not on the Stock 
«he ter 

Certain Jf lace 
mention here 


ho! Yo 


ot date, 


which it is impolite to 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 104 
ACROSS 1 MICROBE; 5 DICKENS; 9 
SOLVI 10 POETASTER; li ALIGNMENT; 
12 OSAKA; 13 DAISIES; 15 STOPPLE; 17 
CANAPES; 10 BISECTS; 21 SHWER; 23 OF- 
FENBACH; 25 ELEMENTAL; 26 GLAIR; 


SCENTED; 28 SHRINES, 


DOWN 1 MUSTARD; 2 COLLISION; 83 
OCRAN: 4 EXPRESS: 5 DUETTOS; 6CLAM. 
OROUS:7 EXTRA: 8 SURNAME; 4IMPER 
FECT; 146 PICKABACK; 17 COSTER’S; 18 
SPOTTED; 19 BAFFLES; 20 SPHERES; 
22 WHERE; 24 NIGER, 


The NATION 


clouds are gathering on the horizoy 
Big business in Canada has forced the 
appointment of a royal commission 
give the cooperatives in Canada ; 
dragooning. Big business up here 
thoroughly alarmed and aroused Thig 
commission business is not a reconn, 
sance; it is an all-out assault desjo; 
to cripple the cooperatives for the ney 
fifty years. If they succeed up here » 
will galvanize the enemies of | 

the United States to deadly emul: 
So while we mount the barric 


I§ 


5 


your own powder dry. 7 
hould sound the tocsin in the 
States. There wiil be dirty work | 
clinches. OWEN O'CLO! 


Moncton, N. B., Canada, Decem 


“Our Lives Are Gray .. 


Dear Sirs: The Nation 
tempered and ringing liberal 
behalf of the unglamorous pr 
in uniform? We say unglamo 
cause the press and radio have 
nuch to enhance the values of 
cial cousins, the members of th 
and the FBI. 

We too get killed; we 
maimed. Nobody sings hosann 
body gives us medals, and 
are hi 


Will 


insurance rates on us 
on the police. We are trying to pg 
of the Middle Ages. Our lives 
grim, and colorless, hopeless, 

are those of the unfortunates 
charge. Prison officers in genera 
seedy lot, in home life, clothing 
We are the conscience of societ 
therefore society turns its back 
There is something unsavory ab 
and our work, and yet it is ar 
work. 

A bill to give us a pay boost 
uled to be introduced in 
York legislature. Such has n 
done for many a year. 

We ask the editorial support 
great and liberal Nation. Many r 
what you have to say may co 
to help us get our bill pass: 
offender, too, will benefit 
knows better than the prison « 
sham and the shame in which 
mates live; how false are our 
tative statistics; how lying our 
tative departments. We are hop 
a better-paid prison job will att: 
the profession a better-prepared 
officer. The unfortunate offender 
benefit as well. 

DANIEL A. HARVEY, Pres 
Uniformed Prison Officers Asso 
Ossining, N. Y., December 30 














